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BETWEEN ISSUES 


For SOME YEARS now, we have been straddling the issue 
of whether we were primarily a news magazine or a maga- 
zine of opinion and discussion. We have had the perhaps 
quaint belief that we were both: a news magazine of opinion, 
or a discussion magazine of current affairs. We have been 
resisting categorization with might and main because we 
do like to report unnoticed fact and we also like to kick it 
around among people of various viewpoints. But, despite 
our staunch formula of no-formula, from week to week our 
readers have noted an accent one way or the other. Because 
we are not jugglers, some weeks there was more news, some 
weeks more discussion. 

Next week, it'll probably be all discussion, for next week 
is our Spring Book Number. In it, Granville Hicks reviews 
Murray Kempton’s Part of Our Time; Lewis Mumford 
examines Whitman’s ideas on democracy; A. A. Berle Jr. 
discusses Walter Lippmann’s The Public Philosophy; Leslie 
A. Fiedler evaluates James Michener’s The Floating World; 
Robert E. Fitch scans Reinhold Niebuhr’s The Self and the 
Dramas of History; Will Herberg reviews Clinton Rossiter’s 
Conservatism in America, and Seon Manley writes about 
The Letters of William Butler Yeats. There may or may 
not be other features, depending on advertising. 

Perhaps because of these extended discussions next week, 
the issue you are now reading is about as newsy as we can 
get. Four of its articles—by Chalmers M. Roberts, Sal Tas, 
Mark Vishniak and Edmund Stevens—arrived in this office 
less than 36 hours before we went to press. In our effort to 
keep you abreast of the Formosan, Vietnamese, Austrian 
treaty and Italian situations, we may, therefore, have sub- 
jected you to a few typographical errors. We hope you 
don’t mind; if you do, read the slicks which are prepared 





a month in advance. We can’t match their split-second proof. 
reading while we’re keeping ahead of them on news. 

APPRECIATION: Since January 20, this magazine has heen 
without the services of its invaluable Executive Editor, S, M. 
Levitas, who ran into precisely the same gall-bladder trouble 
as Sir Anthony Eden, and. like Britain’s Prime Minister, had 
to undergo two operations. After spending a total of ]3 
weeks in Lenox Hill Hospital (New York) and New Eng. 
land Baptist (Boston), he is now recuperating comfortably 
at home. Since he went away, he has been amazed at the 
scores of cards, calls and letters wishing him well, but is 
still unable to answer all of them personally. He has asked 
us here to express his appreciation to all the friends, old 
and new, who thought of him. 

Concave: Some of the oldest and best friends of Tur 
New LEADER are currently making their way to Vienna, 
where on May 20 the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions will open its congress. Attending this con- 
gress will be representatives of free labor from 75 countries, 
speaking for more than 54 million workers. The U.S. dele- 
gation, first to represent a united labor movement, will be 
headed by George Meany and Walter Reuther, and will 
include such major labor leaders as David McDonald of the 
Steelworkers, David Dubinsky of the ILGWU, Jacob Potol- 
sky of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, James Carey of 
the Electrical Workers, Emil Rieve of the Textile Workers 
and Mike Quill of the Transport Workers. Unlike the 
Socialist International and the UN, the ICFTU does not 
forget its comrades when their countries slip behind the 
Iron Curtain; representatives of free labor in Easter 
Europe and China will attend the Vienna congress. Tut 
New Leaper, of course, will cover the proceedings. 
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With Eisenhower and Dulles determined to avoid war if possible, 


the next diplomatic move is up to the Chinese Communists 


WHAT NEXT FOR FORMOSA? 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
HERE WAS a vast sigh of relief 
Ti Washington when word ar- 
rived from Bandung that Red 
China’s Chou En-lai had made a 
gesture of peace. President Eisen- 
hower added to the buoyancy with 
his remark that the chances of world 
peace are “on the upswing.” His 
caveats were lost in fine print. Most 
of the foreign diplomats put on their 
first smiles since the Formosa crisis 
deepened in early January. The 
tune of the Washington carousel 
was clearly: “Peace is bustin’ out 
all over.” 

Since this first reaction, however, 
the fuzz has begun to wear off and a 
certain facing up to the realities 
has begun. These realities are con- 
siderable. 

It is undeniable that an 
sphere has been created in which 
direct negotiations between Wash- 
ington and Peking are now possible. 
But every evidence is that it will be 
along time before they are fruitful 
in any but a de facto sense. 

This is simply because the 
publicly-expressed positions of the 
United States and Communist China 
are as far apart as ever. Chou, de- 
spite what appears to be a world- 
wide impression, did not offer to 
discuss a cease-fire, with or without 
the presence of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Secretary Dulles, however, took 
Chou at what appeared to be his 


atmo- 


ee 


CHALMERS M. Roperts, who covers 
the White House and State Dept. for 
the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald, has been called the “official 


historian of the Formosa crisis.” 
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By Chalmers M. Roberts 


word, replying that the U.S. would 
be willing to talk cease-fire without 
Chiang’s participation. 

The fact is that Chou offered to 
“sit down and enter into negotia- 
tions with the United States Govern- 
ment to discuss the question of 
relaxing tensions in the Far East 
and especially the question of re- 
laxing tensions in the Taiwan (For- 
mosa) area.” Peking has made it 
abundantly clear, as the official 
radio said the week after Chou’s 
gesture at Bandung, that the “key” 
to relaxing tensions is a “with- 
drawal of U.S. armed forces from 
the Taiwan area” and that the 
Peking-Taipeh relationship is an 
“internal” Chinese affair. 

Since the U.S. has no intention 
of withdrawing its forces, can a 
solution be found? Does the Eisen- 
hower Administration have the will 
to find one? The first answer de- 
pends on the real aims of Red 
China. The second answer is Yes. 

Last September, when the first 
Quemoy crisis arose, President 
Eisenhower ordered Dulles to seek 
a cease-fire between the two Chinese 
regimes. In agreeing to negotiate 
with Peking without the presence of 
Chiang, Dulles is taking the position 
that Chiang has already agreed to a 


cease-fire by accepting the “re- 
leashing” letter attached to his 
mutual-defense treaty with Wash- 


ington. All that is necessary, then, 
is a unilateral “assurance,” to use 
Dulles’s word, by Peking that it will 
not use force as a means of 
achieving its claim to Formosa—— 
without renouncing the claim itself. 


The difficulty here is Peking’s 


contention that Formosa is a domes- 
tic affair. Still, for whatever reason, 
Chou did make a gesture at Ban- 
dung which was widely taken to 
mean, “We won’t try to take For- 
mosa by starting a war.” Washing- 
ton likes to think that this was the 
result of the eye-opener Chou got 
at Bandung, climaxed by the 
Ceylonese lecture on the evils of 
international Communism. The more 
cynical in the capital tend to be- 
lieve Chou came well prepared and 
held his bombshell to the last pos- 
sible moment. 

In any case, Dulles is anxious to 
pursue the possibility. He is pre- 
pared to make use of third-party 
soundings, especially by the British, 
who are anxious to help, in the hope 
that this will aid the Tories in the 
coming election. Dulles is also pre- 
pared to swap diplomatic notes di- 
rectly with the Communists through 
the consulates both nations have at 
Geneva, a means of contact used in 
the Korean War prisoner issue. But 
a face-to-face meeting is hardly 
likely until the area of difference 
is greatly narrowed by other steps. 

In January, when Congress gave 
the President sweeping power to 
bomb Red China if he wished to 
head off an assault 
Dulles hoped to swap Quemoy and 
Matsu for a cease-fire, That is now 


on Formosa, 


impossible. The Administration 
hope today appears to be to try and 
forget about the off-shore islands 
and think in a larger context, with 
the idea that in time Chiang might 
agree to move his troops back to 
Formosa. This was one of the rea- 
sons behind the Robertson-Radford 


CONTINUED ON SEXT PACE 
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proposal to Chiang that American 
planes and a token ground force be 
stationed on Formosa under the 
mutual defense treaty terms. This 
may not be a very firm policy on 
Quemoy-Matsu, but the answer one 
gets to inquiries about it is: What 
else is there to do when Chiang is 
adamant? 

The question then comes to the 
real Chinese Communist intentions 
in proposing direct “negotiations” 
with the United States. More and 
more, the view in Washington is 
that Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai 
are playing for the big stakes—ac- 
ceptance of Red China into the 
comity of nations at least to the 
extent enjoyed by the Soviet Union. 
It took Moscow 17 years to get into 
the League of Nations, and the only 
direct American-Russian conflict was 
the U.S. adventure in Siberia. Red 
China is only five years old, has 
fought a bloody war with the U.S. 
in Korea, seems on the point of de- 
stroying our efforts to save even 
half of Vietnam and is challenging 
our ally on Formosa. 

More than UN membership, Red 
China wants a lifting of the UN 
economic blockade, kept in force 
thus far by American pressure. 
Diplomatic recognition would be a 
handy aid to Peking’s economic as 
well as political activities abroad. 
Chou’s sweet talk at Bandung, not 
only with the neutralists but with 
leaders friendly to the U.S., certain- 
ly fits such a program. 

It is impossible, of course, to give 
any categorical answer to whether 
Eisenhower and Dulles would, even 
in the long run, agree to lifting the 
diplomatic-economic isolation — the 
United States has imposed on Red 
China. But it can be said that the 
problem has not escaped them. 

Two factors probably will deter- 
mine the answer. One is the conduct 
of Red China itself. If Peking has 
decided it has gone about as far as 
it can go in a military way short of 
a big war with the United States 
and therefore is switching to di- 
plomacy, it may in time create such 


pressure throughout the world to 
lift the bars that Washington can- 
not refuse. It is possible to argue 
that Chou at Bandung started on 
that course, but there must be a new 
stability in Asia between Red China 
and her neighbors before it will be 
believed—and acted upon. 

The other factor is the American 
political climate. The Formosa crisis 
thus far has shown Chiang’s lack of 
public backing in the United States. 
His support in Congress has 
dwindled to a small though vocal 
band led by Senators Knowland and 
Bridges with perhaps six or eight 
Senate and a few House colleagues 
tagging along. The great body of 
Americans, when they bother to 
think about the problem, are con- 
tent to leave it all to the Great 
White Father. in the White House. 
except to indicate that nobody’s son 
should die for Quemoy or Matsu. 

Eisenhower certainly hates fights. 
especially within his own party. Yet 
it is amazing to pause for a moment 
and realize how far away from the 
Knowland position the President has 
moved. A year ago, it would have 
seemed impossible. 


The 


view, lies in the facts of nuclear life. 


answer. in this observer's 
It simply no longer seems possible 
to fight a limited war without using 
nuclear weapons. The President has 
spoken of using them just like bul- 
lets. This kind of talk has taken a 
lot of wind out of the sails of those 
who used to shout loudest whenever 
Chiang was challenged. The fact 
that the Administration has trimmed 
conventional forces of this country 
to the bone and has made nuclear 
weapons “conventional” has added 
to the compulsion to avoid a war. 

Eisenhower’s obvious sincerity in 
declaring that. in the nuclear age. 
“it seems clear there is no longer 
any alternative to peace” has been 
strongly buttressed by Senator 
Walter George’s call for a meeting 
“at the summit” with Russia and 
for the United States to be “big 
enough and great enough” to sit 
down and talk with Red China. In 


sum, this approach has a commop. 


sense appeal that is inescapable, 
Thus far, it has smothered the 
Knowland-Bridges opposition. 
The time may come—in fact, jt 
is widely felt in Washington the 
time may come soon—when Knoy. 
land will “take a walk.” Eisenhower 
will try to avoid a split if he can: 


the party functionaries already are 


hovering about nervously trying to 
prevent one. But nobody in Wash. 
ington doubts that if the President 
cannot escape a_ choice between 
Knowland and _ negotiation, he wil 
negotiation. Whether the 
matter reaches that point will prob- 
ably depend on Peking. for Dulles 


choose 


under Eisenhower’s compulsion, js 
now clearly willing to negotiate. 

Chou is credited with being a 
diplomat of rare skill, as demon- 
strated both at Geneva and Bar- 
dung. His government. the belie 
continues to grow in Washington. 
operates with considerable freedom 
from Moscow, however _ parallel 
their aims are now and may be for 
a long time. 

If Mao and Chou play their card: 
well, their prospects of joining the 
comity of nations would seem to be 
excellent. Yet Peking gives one the 
impression of being more tightl 
bound by party dialectics than is 
Moscow today. Washington has bee! 
asking itself, for example, what il 
would have done had Chou accepted 
the Ceylonese proposal at Bandung 
for a UN trusteeship over Formos 
—a proposal which would hav 
satisfied Bevanites the world ove! 
and left America isolated. In the 
past, such a lack of flexibility » 
Moscow’s part saved the West fro 
itself more than once. 

If Peking is indeed playing for 
the highest stakes, there will have 
to be some further give on the For 
mosa issue. As of now, there is ™ 
indication that it will be fort 
coming. Dulles and Eisenhowe! 
seem determined to be sure that, " 
someone is to be blamed by th 
world, it will not be Washingt 


this time. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Puerto Rico Sets 
Caribbean Pace 


BOHN 


trip to the West Indies. Like 
aeryone else, | was fascinated. Those 
ties, those beaches, those blossoms, 
those fruits, those lazy, cheerful peo- 
je—I took them all in with a com- 
table feeling of Yankee superior- 
iy, | discussed the governments of 
vaious islands with labor leaders 
ad liberal politicians. What they 
old me was mostly bad. The colo- 


MM; YEARS AGO I made my first 


tial governments were expensive and 
wnservative. The independent gov- 
ements were insufferably corrupt. 
Whether the natives had attained the 
much vaunted freedom or not, they 
were mostly poor, and hopeless. 

I recall vividly how in Cuba my 
fiends would take me on motor 
trips between the coast and the blue 
nountains of the interior. Every now 
ad then we would come in sight 
fa palatial mansion—usually domi- 
tating the landscape from the top of 
hill. In answer to my questions, it 
would be explained that these show 
jlaces had been erected by presi- 
ents or treasurers of the country, 
it by heads of the army or the police 
ioree, Every official, no matter how 
te attained office, made enough out 
fit so that he could belong to the 
dite for the rest of -his life. Money 
would be appropriated for schools 
‘toads or any other good purpose, 
‘ut it inevitably went into the pock- 
“sof these thieves. My friends would 
y: “Take it easy. That’s the way 
‘ings are down here. That’s the 
"ay they will always be. But the 
‘um is fine and they make wonder- 
ul mixed drinks.” 

Time has gone on and, for the 
Nest part, my pessimistic friends 
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have been proven right. But one 
Caribbean country has broken away 
from the tradition. Its people have 
shown that they can be independent, 
honest, progressive, energetic and 
successful. | am, of course, talking 
about Puerto The Puerto 
Ricans are like many other Spanish 


Rico. 


Americans. They represent a mixture 
of Spanish and Negro blood. For 
near four hundred years they lived 
in ignorance and poverty. Recently, 
however, they broke from their past. 
I am sorry that I cannot report 
about the exciting developments in 
this island country from personal ex- 
perience. But I have two friends 
whose business takes them down 
there often. They have learned the 
language and become acquainted 
with the people, the Government, the 
educators, the businessmen, the whole 
outfit. And these spies are not easy- 
going pushovers. Both of them are 
rather hardboiled. 
~ There is of Puerto 


Rican progress which would make 


one aspect 


me suspicious if I had learned about 
it by itself. In this country where 
abject poverty has so lately been the 
rule, life is suddenly taking on an 
aspect of glamor and _ style. The 
Caribe Hilton Hotel in San Juan 
is one of the show places of the 
world. The university, the business 
structures, the highways, the power 
dams, the flying field, the housing 
developments—evervthing is done in 
strictly high-class fashion. 

All of this suggests that much of 
the rapid development is. due to 
close association with continental 
U.S.A. This island has, of course, 


been a part of our country since 


the Spanish-American War. During 
the New Deal era, my friend Guy 
Tugwell was down there as Governor. 
He could not live in a place with 
money to spend without making an 
impression. What is happening now 
is to some extent in the New Deal 
manner. I mean that from the start 
it has been planned from above. But 
basically the whole affair is in the 
hands of private investors. The Gov- 
ernment does its part by passing tax 
laws favorable to new business ven- 
tures, and furnishing every sort of 
help to commerce and _ industry 
through its Economic Development 
Administration. If a man from the 
coniinent wants to take his factory 
down there or invest in a new busi- 
ness, they will make life easy for 
him. The setup is paying off. 

If you looked merely at the sur- 
face of this thing, you might think 
it’is a fake, that the islanders are 
getting nothing out of it. But you 
would be wrong. In the first place. 
my investigators agree that the Gov- 
ernment headed by Luis Munez 
Marin is made up of honest men who 
understand what democracy means 
and who are genuinely interested in 
the welfare of the people. In the 
course of fifteen years the number of 
school-rooms has been nearly dou- 
bled—and so has the number of 
pupils. 

Among the documents furnished 
me by my friends is the report of 
Zacarias Rodriguez. a field agent for 
the Division of Community Educa- 
tion in the Department of Education. 
His job is to go from village to vil- 
lage in a poor mountain region and 
induce people to get together and do 
things for themselves. His way of 
dealing with people is strictly demo- 
cratic and cooperative. Right down 
at the roots of society, he and his 
fellow community teachers are setting 
This is real. 
Changes are taking place down where 
people live. The 
from the bottom up. And the thrill- 
ing thought is that if this can hap- 
pen in Puerto Rico it can happen 


things in motion. 


improvement is 


anywhere else in Latin America. 





By Arthur E. Adams 


USSIA’S 


MIDDLE CLASS REBELS 


Mutual protection associations and ‘bosses’ are undermining Kremlin plans 


r [ VHE KREMLIN’S continued determination to achieve 


rapid increases in economic production requires un- 
remitting pressures upon the men who work at the oper- 
ating levels of Soviet society. To compel the near-super- 
human performances required, Russia’s leaders employ 
a highly efficient series of administrative techniques. 
Three sets of controls—Party, Government and secret- 
police—operate with complex and deliberately-manipu- 
lated confusion within every institution. In addition, the 
leaders own the carrots and the sticks: They hold the 
purse-strings and the promotions, and they operate the 
prison camps. 

Still another control is added by the brutally effective 
weapon known as “criticism and self-criticism.” Every 
middle-ranking official is surrounded by spies—zealous 
subordinates, ambitious colleagues, envious busybodies 
—who make it their duty to denounce his slightest mis- 
step. Worse, the middle-ranker must encourage “criti- 
cism” and even volunteer public confessions of his own 
“crimes.” Izvestia warns: “Any deception of the Party 
and state, in whatever form it is expressed, any attempt 
at deception through concealment or perversion of the 
truth, can only be considered as a terrible crime against 
the party and the people.” 

The immediate consequence of the leaders’ demands 
and of their efforts to control every action of every offi- 
cial is a nationwide, continuous struggle by those officials 
to evade inspection and avoid attention. The managers of 
cities and factories, local government officials, business- 


men, lawyers—people we would identify in any nom- 
Communist society as members of the middle class—per- 
sistently try to blindfold the Kremlin. Almost everyone 
is in league to cheat the boss and keep him from know. 
ing it. And, to judge from the evidence richly provided 
in the pages of current Soviet newspapers, these efforts 
are eminently successful. 

One widely-used technique for blinding the leaders and 
deceiving their agents is the organization of mutual pro- 
tective associations—MPAs. In its simplest form, a 
MPA arises when any official exploits an opportunity to 
“set in good” with colleagues or superiors. During the 
last two years, Pravda and Izvestia have reported many 
examples of the MPA. At the rudimentary level, : 
drunken and tyrannical -children’s-home director pati 
lyzed a series of inspectors by plying them with vodka. 
Plant managers gave superiors whole truckloads of gifts 
after each inspection. Doctors in hospitals and clinics 
eagerly accommodated influential or potentially useful 
persons. They prescribed alcohol to one another for 
“gastronomical purposes,” and, for their superiors, faked 
case histories of illness good for several months at Black 
Sea health resorts. In the Ukraine, a judge went com 
pletely overboard. To oblige a superior’s request for # 
divorce, he dreamed up and dictated the records of an 
imaginary hearing, granted the divorce, and rushed of 
to the superior with a final decree. 

More effective than the rudimentary association is the 
MPA that has been assiduously constructed by relatives 
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ind friends. Nepotism is widely practiced. Families oper- 
te railroads, industries and hospitals. Izvestia recently 
old of a newly-appointed restaurant-trust director who 
found himself in a topsy-turvy world in which almost all 
the employes were related. The system worked so well 
that relatives, dismissed because their misconduct drew 
fre from above, invariably slipped back into another part 
ifthe trust. However, the director uncovered a disturb- 

ig fact—certain new and unrelated workers were hostile 
to the MPA, capable even of writing critical letters to the 
yewspapers. Naturally, /zvestia explained, he fired these 

tial critics at once. 

Family-type MPAs hide dishonesty and incompetence 
iehind pretentious facades. In an article entitled “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” Pravda reported on an establish- 
ment at Kiev that carried over its entrance in huge letters 
the sign “Medical Instruments Factory.” The executive 
ofices were magnificent, the director was charming, en- 
thusiastic, proud of his factory, but Pravda’s correspond- 
eils were not impressed. “The factory itself covers an 
area twenty paces long and ten wide,” they wrote. “Small 
groups of people worked in squat little huts called shops. 
They were making beds by hand and calling them hos- 
pital beds to make them sound important.” At one shop, 
100-per-cent participation in the socialist competition for 
higher production meant that the two men there were 
“working rather than standing around.” The director 
planned to increase this force by 100 per cent. “But he 
wasn’t in a hurry,” since the shop’s real function was to 
keep a pet engineer on the payroll. 

Most dangerous for the leaders is the MPA that is 
developed by forceful administrators to cut across and 
neutralize several channels of the Kremlin’s control ap- 
paratus. Even a lowly district party chairman can develop 
a powerful cross-channel MPA. Pravda reported the fol- 
lowing story after an investigation to discover why the 
(rel Province Party Committee had dismissed a dis- 
trict newspaper editor. 

Golovin, the editor, had long been critical of the dis- 
trict party committee and its friends. He published a 
stirical feuilleton about a man named Gaponov, chair- 
man of the district union of consumers’ cooperatives, 
and charged that Gaponov was “protecting embezzlers of 
‘ocialist property and giving bonuses . . . to thieves.” 
Cheshenko, secretary of the district Party committee. 
rebuked Golovin for not clearing his criticism with the 
Party before publishing it. Undaunted, Golovin published 
a article charging that the district machine-tractor sta- 
tion director, Yefanov, had “robbed the state, won a 
bonus by deceit, and built himself a spacious house with 
late funds.” Golovin urged the Party to punish Yefanov, 
but Cheshenko soft- pedaled the affair. In its resolution 
on this matter, Cheshenko! s Party committee implied that 
Yelanov’s “crimes” were actually the consequence of his 
innocent good nature, and it “took into consideration 
Yelanov’s declaration that he knew of his errors . . . 
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and would take vigorous measures to correct the situa- 
tion.” Meanwhile, higher authorities stepped in and 
arrested Yefanov. Cheshenko blamed poor Golovin. 

To keep the editor from digging up new scandals, 
Cheshenko forbade Golovin to publish “critical letters 
from worker and peasant correspondents.” But Golovin 
“persistently continued to print sharply critical materials 
and finally published an article in the province news- 
paper in which he dared to criticize the district commit- 
tee secretary himself for violating Party principles in 
selecting personnel.” This was the last straw. Comrade 
Cheshenko complained to the province about his unruly 
editor, and province Party headquarters immediately 
ordered Golovin’s dismissal. 

The story does not end here. Pravda’s investigation 
turned the attention of the Party Central Committee to 
the conniving visible through the breach in Cheshenko’s 
MPA wall, and the Central Committee ordered Golovin’s 
reinstatement. It reprimanded Cheshenko and compelled 
the Orel Province Party Committee to hold plenary ses- 
sions for the discussion of methods of improving criti- 
cism and self-criticism. It is significant, however, that at 
these meetings “discussions were limited to the single 
‘isolated case’” of Golovin. Even under fire from the 
Kremlin, the MPA retreated only an inch, insisting that 
the Golovin affair was unique. 

To the men who practice another technique for hood- 
winking the leaders Stalin awarded the name “bosses.” 
A Soviet boss suppresses criticism by the sheer force of 
his ability to terrorize subordinates, equals and, some- 
times, superiors. He will lie, swear, threaten and bully, 
in order to run his own shop. According to /zvestia, the 
boss believes that he is infallible and invaluable—above 
the law. In his region, factory or office, he is the law. 
Such men frequently collide with the highest authority, 
and the newspapers are kept busy. denouncing the most 
recently exposed offender. 

“Who trains young cadres poorly and treats people 
tactlessly?” the trade-union paper, Trud, rhetorically 
demanded early in 1954. The answer: “Chubuchenko,” 
manager of the Kazakhstan Power and Oil Trust. 

“Who stifles criticism and self-criticism in his appa- 
ratus?” 

“Chubuchenko.” 

“Who disregards labor safety and sanitary condi- 
tions?” 

“Chubuchenko.” 

Moreover, Chubuchenko contemptuously ignores the 
numerous complaints that pour in from subordinates. 
“Let ’em curse me,” he growls. “Can they remove me? 
No, they can’t. Only the ministry can fire me. And I’m 
in good there, so I don’t give a damn about all these 
critics.” 

When a young engineer complained that he had been 
illegally underpaid, Chubuchenko fired him and re- 
possessed his apartment. When the trust’s legal counsel 
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advised that this action was “against the law,” Chubu- 
chenko fired him, too. 

Chubuchenko’s wife was a snarling and overbearing 
soulmate. She filled her apartment with rugs and furni- 
ture belonging to the trust, and when the long-suffering 
chief accountant requested their return, she ordered him 
to drop the subject once and for all. The chief account- 
ant bravely tried to explain that Chubuchenko was his 
boss. With perfect logic, she replied. “My husband? Then 
that means me: My husband manages the trust, and | 
manage my husband. Who’s higher?” 

To prove her point, she phoned Chubuchenko, who 
“shouted, threatened, banged his fist on the desk,” and 
fired the chief accountant. 

Another boss, Nikolayevsky, chairman of a district 
executive committee, was reminded by a watchful sub- 
ordinate that he was not above the law, that he was obli- 
gated to pay his long-overdue rent and union fees. The 
following day, boss Nikolayevsky summoned the critic, 
Maria Leontyeva, into his presence. One of Pravda’s 
feuilleton writers produced this account of the conversa- 
tion that ensued. 

“Are you sabotaging?” the chairman asked. 

“Am I sabotaging what?” asked Leontyeva with sur- 
prise. 

“My authority!” 

“IT am not sabotaging anything,” said Leontyeva. 
am making a criticism.” 

“All right, we needn’t quarrel about it. Just give me 
a statement requesting dismissal at your own wish.” 

“But I don’t wish any such thing.” 

“Ah, but I do!” 

Nikolayevsky was nothing if not thorough. He followed 
up Maria’s dismissal by systematically searching out and 
discharging her friends and relatives in what the Pravda 
satirist called an “administrative vendetta” in the true 
“Corsican spirit.” 

MPAs and bosses dare to operate so boldly because 
public opinion in the middle class gives them tacit but 
active support. There appears to be near-universal 
agreement among the members of this class that the 
Kremlin’s demands are unreasonable and must be tem- 
pered with common sense. 

The leaders demand robot-like performance on the 
scheduled dot, but every official knows that a thousand 
different accidents can make it necessary to falsify fig- 
ures. The leaders expect each official to be a ruthlessly 
honest critic of himself and his associates. but the 
individual knows that he must get along with his col- 
leagues, please the director, and sometimes cut corners 
and gloss over weak spots. Furthermore, the man who 
won't play ball—who reports the local Party chief for 
his peccadilloes, sends complaints about the mayor to 
higher headquarters, or refuses to cover for the boss— 
just can’t exist for long. Those on the sidelines in one 
fight remember the dangers of their own work: they 


boggle at the merciless punishments directed by the 
leaders and quietly protect the current scapegoat. 

The press complains that officials of the Young Com. 
munist League, the Komsomol, view tolerantly and pun. 
ish with handpats the bosses and MPAs in Komsomol 
organizations. Party organizations at every level but the 
highest are charged with “humoring the managers,” and 
complaints are printed about party men who “wink at 
violators of Party and state discipline” and refuse to 
offend the local bosses by washing dirty linen in public, 
But “crimes” that infuriate Pravda’s writers are so com. 
mon that local Party organs take them for granted, 
Pravda lectures: “The Party needs, not hardened and 
indifferent bureaucrats who prefer their own personal 
comfort to the interests of the work, but indefatigable 
and self-sacrificing fighters for the fulfilment of Party 
and Government directives who put the interests of the 
state above all else.” 

Sympathy for the wrongdoer also appears at higher 
levels. Supreme courts of Union Republics punish lightly 
cases of bossism and protective organization. Prosecutors’ 
offices are blind to the highhanded or illegal practices of 
local officials until the USSR Public Prosecutor. orders 
them to take action. Ministries tolerate crookedness that 
makes Soviet reporters gnash their teeth. /zvestia an- 
nounced last year that one Union Republic ministry had 
quietly filed away or lost some 7,000 letters complaining 
about the operations of its local officials. When it was 
proved that a director of a meat-packing combine had 
long operated an MPA that kept him and his cohorts 
well supplied with sausages and stolen money and 
allowed him to sell livestock for personal profit, the 
Ukrainian Ministry of Meat and Dairy Industries dis 
missed him only after continued pressure from above. 
And the Party permitted him to keep his Party card. 
Other ministries simply transfer officials to new regions 
good will in the old. 


& 
Do these signs of conflict between Kremlin and middle 


when they have used up their 


class point toward a revolution by the middle class? 
Definitely not. The middle officials of Soviet society are 
neither anti-state nor anti-Communist in the political 
sense. They are not fanatics. and they have no desire to 
be heroes. They are civil servants.. wage-earners. who 
work for private profits. The signs of conflict symbolize 
not political conspiracy, but administrative tension— 
the consequence of stresses inherent in the Soviet system. 

As long as the men behind the Kremlin walls think in 
terms of national plans and nationwide production, the 
men in the shops and offices will evade the leaders 
uncompromising demands, organize to protect thet 
selves, and try to live as comfortably as possible under 


the circumstances. Precisely because the leaders stand 


at the controls, they cannot permit themselves to symp* 
thize with the middle ranks or to relax their demands 
for impossible perfection. Therefore, the rift is a perm 
nent and integral part of the system. 


The New Leader 
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Leader 


Colonel's plan for independent German defense spurs neutralists 


The von Bonin Case: 


Shadow of von Seeckt 


LONDON 

n 1919, the victorious Allies 

imposed a Peace Treaty on Ger- 
many which was designed to destroy 
forever the specter of German mili- 
tarism. Her army was limited to 
100,000 men, rigidly controlled in 
their armaments and training. Yet, 
within ten years, the Reichswehr had 
again become the dominant power 
inthe German State. And, ten years 
later still, the world was plunged 
into a new catastrophe by a German 
Army which had no peer. 

The architect of this achievement 
was one of the most remarkable mili- 
tary leaders Germany ever produced 
—General Seeckt. As 
Commander in Chief, he turned the 
tiny forces permitted by Versailles 
into a cadre of professional soldiers 
trained in the use of every weapon. 
Under Hitler, this cadre became the 
framework of the great mass army 
which conquered the European Con- 
tinent and tore the guts out of the 
Soviet Union. 

Yet. by a tragic irony, it was the 
Soviet Union which had made this 
possible. Early in the Twenties, von 
Seeckt had made a secret agreement 
with the new Bolshevik régime by 
which the German cadres were to be 
tained and equipped in Russia. 
Under the nose of the Allied Control 
Commission German officers and 
men were regularly traveling to the 
Soviet Union for training in air and 
lank = warfare—both 
Versailles, 


When I visited West Germany at 


Hans von 


forbidden by 
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By Denis Healey M.P. 


Easter, I found the country rocking 
with debate about the so-called von 
Bonin Case. My German friends 
said there had been nothing like it 
since President Truman fired Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. When the 
sun is low, small men cast great 
shadows; to me the shadow of von 
Bonin had the likeness of von Seeckt. 

Colonel von Bonin was a member 
of the so-called Blank Office, through 
which West Germany is planning her 
defense contribution to NATO. In 
the middle of last year, he put for- 
ward proposals which were rejected 
by his superiors. Nothing daunted. 
he began seeking support for them 
outside the Blank Office among re- 
tired officers and politicians. A few 
weeks ago, the press took up his 
plan, and he was dismissed from the 
Blank Office for insubordination. But 
his ideas have proved so attractive 
to so many Germans that a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry is to be held into 
the whole affair. 

In the first place, von Bonin wants 
to base German rearmament on a 
highly trained professional cadre of 
150,000 officers and NCOs serving 
on long-term engagements. This 
aspect of his plan has been attacked 
by the German Socialists and others, 
as a form of recreating the dreaded 
Officer Corps under which, for so 
long, Germany was not a state with 
an army, but an army with a state. 

But the rest of the von Bonin Plan 
has immense attractions for the 
Socialists and all others who oppose 
the Paris Treaties. Von Bonin pro- 


poses that the professional cadre 


shall serve along the frontier of the 
Soviet Zone in small mobile “Sperr- 
verbaende”—or “blocking-groups”— 
armed mainly with anti-tank guns 
and other defensive weapons, and 
supported by a locally raised militia 
or Home Guard. At a later date. 
Germany may also build six armored 
divisions to stand behind the “Sperr- 
verbaende.” The NATO forces would 
stand even further behind, in the 
Rhine area. 

In arguing his case inside the 
Blank Office, von Bonin based it on 
the need to defend Western Germany 
as far East as possible; and his plan 
was rejected on the technical grounds 
that the type of linear defense it 
posited would be quite impossible in 
present-day conditions. But the real 
motive of his plan has little to do 
with the defense of the Federal Re- 
public in NATO. It is to produce 
the sort of West German Army 
which can, at any moment, be taken 
out of NATO and merged with the 
East German forces to serve for the 
defense of a neutral United Germany. 
It is, in other words, the military 
component of a policy for German 
neutralization. 

The analogy with von Seeckt was 
so striking that I did my best to find 
out whether von Bonin was, in fact, 
a comparable figure. By background 
a typical Prussian Junker. product 
of the Potsdam Military Academy, 
he joined the Nazi party after Hitler 
came to power. In spite of several 
clashes with his superiors, he rose 
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to become, at 37, Chief of Operations 
for the entire German Army in 
1944, 

I went to see him in the little 
house outside Bonn where he lives 
in Spartan retirement, professing 
amazement at the furor which he 
has caused. Now a greying but ath- 
letic 48, he showed signs of the 
strain under which he has been liv- 
ing. But he explained his conception 
frankly enough—a neutral Germany 
at the heart of a neutral Europe. 
Unless Germany can be reunited 
quickly, he said, the indoctrination 
of the younger generation in the 
Soviet Zone will make real unity im- 
possible. Russia will not allow a 
united Germany to join NATO. 
Therefore, Germany’s contribution to 
Western defense must be such as to 
allow the withdrawal of all West 
German forces from NATO when 
Germany is united. Unless sound 
German nationalists put these argu- 
ments forward, the popular yearning 
for reunification would benefit only 
the Socialists and trade unions. 
But he thought that by now he could 
count on support from all political 
groups except the hard core of the 
Adenauer party. 

There is no doubt that, though von 
Bonin may have exaggerated the fol- 
lowing for his ideas, they have cap- 
tured the imagination of many who 
would reject their long-term implica- 
tions. If his dreams came true, it is 
possible to see von Bonin playing 
the role of von Seeckt as commander 
of the forces of a united Germany, 
and seeking Soviet help to evade any 
provisions for keeping Germany 
weak and neutral. But the Socialists 
and liberals, who see von Bonin as a 
martyr to German unity, imagine 
that a united Germany could retain 
full economic, political and moral 
ties with the Atlantic community, and 
rely on NATO for its defense, with- 
out itself playing any part in NATO’s 
military organization. It has not 
struck them that, once NATO forces 
left Germany, NATO would have to 
fall back on a peripheral strategy of 
nuclear warfare. A Soviet attack 
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then would mean Germany being oc- 
cupied by the Red Army and bombed 
with nuclear weapons by the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. Nor is it easy 
to make Germans see the brutal facts 
of their situation so long as the 
Soviet Union sings so sweet a tune 
and their Western allies show so 
little interest in their passion for 
unity. 

It would be fatal to ignore the 
fact that German opinion is at pres- 
ent moving away from the policy of 
Western integration which Adenauer 
has pursued with such tenacity. 
Russia is conducting her propaganda 
with great skill. On the one hand, 





VON BONIN: EXPECTS WIDE SUPPORT 


she offers Germany the Austrian set- 
tlement as an example of what she 
might gain by abandoning NATO. 
On the other hand, she tightens the 
screw on Berlin and the zonal fron- 
tier as a warning of where the Paris 
Treaties will lead. Meanwhile, the 
Western Powers do not seem to have 
moved an inch beyond the position 
which failed to produce reunification 
at the Berlin Conference over a year 
ago, while France continues to treat 
Germany as an ancient enemy rather 
than a new-won friend. 

If Adenauer’s policy is not to be 
repudiated when he himself leaves 
the scene, it is essential that NATO 
accept the full implications of Ger- 


many’s membership and adapt its 
strategy and its diplomacy to meet 
her legitimate national _ interests, 
This means, in the first place, plan- 
ning the defense of Europe further 
East, in spite of military difficulties, 
and, in the second place, taking the 
initiative where German reunification 
is concerned. 

A conference with Russia about 
Germany is inevitable in the coming 
months. If the Russians are the first 
to produce proposals for German 
unity, it will be well-nigh impossible 
for the West to recapture the initia. 
tive. But it is no use the West repro. 
ducing its old proposals unchanged. 
By now, every German realizes that 
though Russia might conceivably 
agree to free elections in the Soviet 
Zone—and few Germans would wish 
to waive this condition—Russia can- 
not be expected, at least in the fore. 
seeable future, to agree to a plan 
which leaves an anti-Communist 
government of a United Germany 
full freedom to join NATO in such 
a way as to bring American bases up 
to the frontiers of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. So, if the West 
sticks to its old proposals, the Ger- 
mans will conclude that their allies 
are not interested in German unity— 
and Russia will be able to make 
attractive offers with no fear that 
they will be tested. 

The West must therefore consider 
whether there is any way of uniting 
Germany which does not mean an 
automatic increase in NATO’s strik- 
ing power but equally does not rob 
NATO of the power to defend West 
ern Europe. It is easy to conceive 
several such compromises, though 
skeptics may doubt Russia’s willing: 
ness to accept them. But the esset- 
tial point is that the West should 
make a proposal which seems proof 
to the Germans themselves of # 
genuine readiness to make conces 
sions for the sake of German unity. 
Unless the West can do so, the de 
mand for some form of Germal 
neutralization may become irresist 
ible. And then the shadow of v0 
Seeckt might take on substance. 


The New Leader 
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French traffic with Communist North hampers Ngo Dinh Diem's nationalist Government 


Behind the Fighting 
in South Vietnam 


ParRIs 
a GENEVA conference cut Viet- 
nam in two: The North went 
0 Ho Chi Minh’s Communists, the 
South remained free. Bao Dai, Viet- 
iam’s so-called Chief of State, never 
kft the French Riviera, preferring 
lis pleasure abroad to his wide un- 
popularity at home. From Cannes, 
bao Dai announced the appointment 
# Premier of Ngo Dinh Diem, a 
devout Catholic and fervent national- 
ist, long a leading figure in the Indo- 
Chinese exile. Diem had previously 
stunned Bao Dai, whom he de- 
pised; but after the Dienbienphu 
lisaster, Diem could accept power 
om his own terms. 
The Vietnam Diem confronted was 
in alow economic and political level. 
The Vietnamese practice different re- 
igions, principally Buddhism, posi- 
tvism and numerous Freemason-like 
combinations of the two. The various 
“els are concentrated geographi- 
tally and are governed by alliances 
f generals and high priests. These 
livide up the country among them 
and, if there is no other threat, war 
against one another. The rivalries 
‘te much like those between the 
tious Chinese war lords at the 
tegimning of the century. Though 
lhe sects are against Communism, 
they understand it only as a local 
‘iemy, not as a broad movement. 
From the start, it was clear that 
outh Vietnam could only be saved 
tit were modernized, if the sects 
Yee subdued and their provinces 
"organized. Bao Dai never cared 
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By Sal Tas 


about modernization. He had col- 
laborated with the Japanese, with 
the French, and with Ho Chi Minh 
when he needed them to bolster his 
personal power. Now he collabo- 
rates with the sects. He made the 
most corrupt of them, the Binh 
Xuyen, into the national police and 
put Saigon in its charge. The Binh 
Xuyen, shared its profits on brothels 
and gambling halls with Bao Dai. 
Ngo Dinh Diem and the sects 


is pro-French (he is just pro-Bao 
Dai), but because Diem is more 
energetic and less amenable to their 
influence. The French complain that 
Diem is violently anti-French, but 
his suspicion of France is undoubt- 
edly shared by most Vietnamese. 
The French say that Diem’s stub- 
borness splits the country at a time 
it needs the sects’ armies as a pro- 
tection against the Communists. But 
armies not loyal to the government 


NGO DINH DIEM AND HO CHI MINH: CRUCIAL MEETING IN TWO MONTHS 


soon came to blows, First Diem 
closed the brothels and gambling 
halls. Then he began to replace the 
Binh Xuyen police with troops of his 
own. One by one the sects lost their 
strongholds, until they rebelled. 

The French supported Bao Dai 
and the sects—not because Bao Dei 


are of dubious value, even if ideo- 
logically anti-Communist; in Indo- 
nesia, the fanatical Darul Islam co- 
operates with Communists. 

The French also say that Diem 
unduly favors Catholics, especially 
the Catholic refugees from North 
Vietnam. While it is true that the 
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million Catholics are a tiny minority, 
they are the most modern group in 
Indo-China. 

Since the Geneva settlement pro- 
vided for free elections next year in 
both North and South Vietnam, it 
was of the greatest importance that 
the South be organized, as swiftly as 
possible, into an exemplary 
Communist state. For this, Western 


non- 


assistance was an absolute necessity, 
but French aid was doubtful from 
the start. There is a strong group of 
French who have no interest in any 
Vietnam not controlled by them. 
Having lost the North, they would 
just as soon liquidate the South and 
use their money and soldiers else- 
where. Among this group was the 
ex-banker Jean Sainteny, whom Pre- 
mier Mendés-France sent to nego- 
tiate with Ho Chi Minh after Dien- 
Bienphu. 

The Sainteny group spoke of a 
brilliant effort to turn Indo-China 
into a shining example of “Asian 
When 


their effort, it looks more like ap- 


coexistence.” one examines 
peasement. Geneva set a time-table 
for evacuating French industry from 
the North, but Sainteny concluded 
an agreement with Ho Chi Minh for 
the industries, their equipment and 
their personnel to remain. On this 
basis, a close economic relationship 
would be established between France 
and the Communist Vietminh. 

Ngo Dinh Diem protested vigor- 
ously. If France works with Ho to 
operate these Northern industries, 
Diem said, then it must supply him 
Thus 
rebuilds Ho’s economy with ener- 
gies desperately needed for recon- 
struction in the South. How could 
Vietnamese be expected to vote anti- 
Communist if their allies were show- 


with raw materials. France 


ing more interest and more confi- 
dence in the Communist North than 
the non-Communist South? Diem’s 
relations with the French have been 
bitter since the Sainteny mission. 
The American attitude has wav- 
ered. Washington sent a team to help 
Diem reconstruct his economy and 
build an army. It sympathized with 
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Diem’s politics and shared his sus- 
picion of French policy. But the 
U.S. had only a mission in Vietnam; 
the French have an army. Washing- 
ton supported Diem, but tried to 
avert a showdown with the French. 
The result was the uneasy “truce” 
which ended last month. 

For a while the Americans seemed 
to be veering toward the French 
viewpoint, but Diem’s military suc- 
cesses pulled them back to his side. 
The first armed rebellion ended in 
a draw, when the French arranged 
a truce which saved the Binh Xuyen. 
Immediately, the French authorities 
and press began warning Diem that 
the sects were stronger than his 
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army. But Diem was unperturbed 
and kept preparing countermoves. 
Two sects, the Cao Dai and the Hoa 
Hao, left the rebel front and their 
generals joined Diem. Then came 
the second outburst of hostilities on 
April 27. This time, Diem refused to 
be stopped, and pounded the Binh 
Xuyen group into defeat. 

These stimulated the 
Vietnamese nationalists to prepare to 
shed Bao Dai. In a series of coups 


victories 


and counter-coups last week, Diem 
defeated Bao Dai’s chief field agent. 
General Nguyen Van Vy, and forced 
the Cannes monarch to retract his 
tough talk. Diem’s campaign against 


the rebels continues successfully, 

If Diem wins and establishes yp. 
challenged Governmental authority. 
South Vietnam stands a good chance 
of remaining free. If the sects win, 
by either diplomatic or militar 
means, the country will be easy prey 
for Communism. 

The West—which in this case 
means the United States—must sup. 
port Diem to the utmost of its ability, 
A victory by his army will certain) 
bolster the Government’s prestige and 
enable it to weld the South into a 
functioning anti-Communist unit. It 
is true that North Vietnam has more 
people than the South: but so long 
as the Communists do not permit 
free elections in the North, the Wes 
should not permit South Vietnam to 
be unfairly outvoted. 

Till now, the French _ press has 
been condemning Ngo Dinh Diem 
with a single voice. From the Socia 
list Populaire to the Gaullist Pari 
Presse, the papers have attacked him 
along the traditional French line. 
Only the left-Socialist Franc-Tireur 
tried to be more objective. Consider- 
able significance may therefore be 
attached to an article on April 3! 
in Figaro, a conservative paper with 
strong colonialist leanings. The 
article was by Max Olivier-Lacamp. 
who just returned from Vietnam. 

“For me,” he wrote, “there is no 
doubt whatsoever: The Binh Xuyen 
and Hoa Hao, whose feudal pri 
vileges were attacked by Diem: 
policy, were pushed into rebellion 
by politicians, more or less conscious 
agents of the Vietminh, who have 
an unquenchable thirst for powel 
and hope to reap still more fat profit: 
before the final act is played. .-: 

“We stand two months before the 
rendezvous of July, when Ho Chi 
Minh must meet the chief of the 
South Vietnam Government to © 
tablish the rules for the 1956 ele 
tions stipulated in the Geneva Agree 
ment. Have the French authoritie 
really not yet made their choice be 
tween the North and the South?” 

This French failure to choose © 


what lies behind the present fighting 
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By Mark Vishniak 


Forced Repatriation and 
The Austrian Treaty 


A decade after, Dulles makes a bargain worse than Yalta 


OR EIGHT YEARS and 260 sessions, 
a Big Four foreign ministers and 
their deputies discussed proposals for 
an Austrian peace treaty. Two years 
ao a background paper on Soviet 
tactics, published by the State De- 
partment’s Office of Public Affairs, 
noted six distinct “periods” in the 
negotiations. ““There will be further 
chapters in the Austrian treaty story,” 
the background paper predicted. 

Negotiations on the treaty ulti- 
mately broke down over five points: 
Article 16, treatment of Displaced 


J ° 
Persons and refugees; Article 27, de- 


militarization; Article 42, assets in 
Austria of UN member-countries, and 
two parts of Article 48, debts. 

At the Berlin Conference last year, 
discussions on Austria were resumed. 
Secretary of State Dulles, having evi- 
ently despaired of the possibility of 
luther concessions by Molotov, an- 
nounced on February 14 that he, 
Foreign Secretary Eden and French 
foreign Minister Bidault were agreed 
that “wherever a clause in the Aus- 
trian State treaty was in dispute, the 
Soviet version should be accepted and 
that the treaty should be signed in 
this form.” 

Though this was a clear-cut capitu- 
lation by the Allies, Moscow was not 
satisfied. On February 18, he argued 
that the original draft of the treaty 
™ longer fitted the facts.” He in- 
‘sted that the four powers retain 
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troops in Austria until a German 
peace treaty was signed. 

A year passed and on February 8, 
1955, the very day Georgi Malenkov 
resigned as Soviet Premier, Molotov 
suddenly accepted the terms the West- 
ern diplomats had conceded to him. 

It is hard to say what motivated 
Dulles at Berlin, when he cancelled 
the policy which the Allies had pur- 
sued for nine years. Was he really 
so determined to differ from his 
predecessor, Dean Acheson? 

One of the articles on which the 
negotiations had stalled was Article 
16 on displaced persons and refu- 
gees and their repatriation to the 
Soviet Union. In practice, this arti- 
cle concerns an estimated 48,000 
escapees from the Soviet Union and 
its satellites now living in Austria. 
Dulles ceded this article to the 
Soviets almost nine years to the day 
after the U.S. signed another repatri- 
ation agreement with the USSR. On 
February 11, 1945, the U.S. signed 
the Yalta Agreement “relating to 
prisoners-of-war and civilians lib- 
erated by forces operating under 
Soviet command and forces operating 
under United States command.” 

This agreement had tragic conse- 
quences in Linz, Dachau, Passau, 
Kempten, Plattling, Bad Eibling, St. 
Veit, Rimini, Pisa, Marburg and 
other centers for DPs and refugees. 
Not only prisoners of war but civilian 
forced laborers impressed by Ger- 
many—unarmed old people, women 
and children—were seized in the 
American and British Occupation 
Zones and delivered to the Soviets. 


DULLES 


The Americans and British used rub- 
ber truncheons, machine guns, artil- 
lery, motorcycles and tanks to break 
the resistance of the DPs and refu- 
gees refusing repatriation. Suicides 
were so frequent that in the corre- 
spondence of the Allies a special 
term was created for them—‘“Opera- 
tion “Keelhaul” (a torture which 
pirates had undergone in the British 
and Dutch navies, consisting of be- 
ing hauled through the water under 
a ship from stem to stern). 

Forced repatriation of unwilling 
Soviet citizens took place not only 
on enemy territory but in the City 
of Light—Paris—and even in far- 
off America, in camps in Idaho and 
New Jersey. Many liberated Soviet 
soldiers brought to the United States 
were forced to board Soviet ships in 
Seattle and Portland. 

We have dwelt on the events of 
1945-47 in order to underscore the 
new threat before the free world. By 
adhering to the Yalta Agreement, the 
Allies permitted the forced repatria- 
tion of more than five million people 
to the Soviet Union, including more 
than two million civilians. And Arti- 
cle 16 of the draft treaty with Austria 
is much more specific as regards 
DPs and refugees than the corre- 
sponding articles of the Yalta pact. 

True, Article 16 twice uses the 
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word “voluntary,” as if to emphasize 
that repatriation will not be forced. 
But neither did the Yalta Agreements 
ever mention forced repatriation. 
though that was what it was. 

Paragraphs (a) and (b) of Point 
3, Article 16 of the Austrian treaty 
are, in essence, the same as para- 
graphs (1) and (3) of Article 2 of 
the Yalta Agreement. In them, Aus- 
tria undertakes “to permit accredited 
representatives of any Allied or 
Associated Power whose nationals 
are in camps or assembly centers 
allotted to Displaced Persons now 
in Austria to visit freely such camps 
or centers for the purpose of con- 
ferring with its nationals.” Further- 
more, Austria undertakes to “pro- 
hibit in such camps or centers any 
propaganda hostile to the interests 
of the Allied and Associated Powers 
and any activities designed to induce 
such Displaced Persons not to re- 
turn to the countries of which they 
are nationals.” 

More than one tragedy occurred in 
the camps on the basis of what was 
“permitted” and “prohibited” ac- 
cording to the Yalta Agreement. But 
now the Communists, having learned 
from past experience. have intro- 
duced new features into Article 16 
that were not even in the Yalta 
Agreement: Section (c) of the same 
Point 3 pledges Austria “to dissolve 
immediately any ‘committees,’ ‘cen- 
ters,’ and other similar organizations 
existing in those camps and assembly 
centers that may be found to be en- 
gaged in activities opposed to the 
interests of the Allied and Associated 
Powers.” Point 5 of Article 16 pro- 
vides that, in a series of cases, “no 
relief shall be given to persons who 
refuse to return to their native coun- 
tries.” 

And all this does not refer to mili- 
tary criminals. Point 6 specifically 
stipulates that Article 16 “shall be 
applied without prejudice to the pro- 
vision of Article 11 of the present 
Treaty (on War Criminals) .” 

The Kremlin’s motives in its merci- 
less pursuit of “its own” people are 
understandable. According to Stalin, 


a 


only traitors to their country and 
“bandits” would be taken captive or 
even simply find themselves on enemy 
territory. But even non-traitors must 
be returned to the country of social- 
ism, because they might serve as a 
source of information to the free 
world about what is happening in 
the USSR. By punishing those who 
became contaminated with the spirit 
of freedom beyond the borders of the 
USSR, a lesson will be taught to po- 
tential “traitors” in the future. Fi- 
nally, the swelling of the forced 
labor camps justifies any measures in 
dealing with “liberated” traitors. 

The motives of the Western powers 
were less complex. First, they simply 
did not understand the problem: The 
attraction of one’s own home and 
hearth seemed _ self-evident; who 
would protest repatriation if he were 
not, indeed, a criminal? Moreover, 
repatriation released the Americans 
and English from extra human bal- 
last and worries. By meeting all the 
Soviet demands as quickly as pos- 
sible, their allies opened the door to 
the real business of the occupation— 
denazification, reeducation of Ger- 
many, repairing its economy, etc. 

Ten years ago, this attitude, while 
never justifiable, could be explained 
away as inexperience, ignorance, mis- 
understanding. But what excuse is 
there for it now? 

Much has changed since Yalta, in- 
cluding the attitudes of democratic 
governments toward repatriation. 
The argument over repatriation of 
war prisoners delayed the conclusion 
of the Korean truce for many long 
months. In the UN Political Commit- 
tee at the time, the principal speaker 
for the new democratic viewpoint on 
repatriation was U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. Speaking for 
the 16 UN member nations who had 
participated in the Korean War, 
Acheson defended the UN com- 
mand’s right not to surrender war 
prisoners against their will. Acheson 
said on October 24, 1952: 

“So far as I know, there has been 
no member of the United Nations 
outside the Communist group that 


has ever suggested that it was right, 
proper, legal, or necessary to return 
these prisoners by force.” Referring 
to the provisions of the Geneva Con. 
vention, Acheson added: “They say 
that, subject to special agreements 
which do not derogate from the 
rights of prisoners (and certainly the 
special agreement we are talking 
about here does not derogate from 
his rights but increases his rights) 

. . the ordinary presumption, and 
the presumption which is true in a 
large number of cases, is that the 
prisoner wants to go home.” 

What was the international prac. 
tice, asked Acheson, and answered: 
“If a prisoner believed that it was 
dangerous for him, that he might die 
if he were sent home and if he 
claimed asylum, and if the detaining 
state thought that it was an hones. 
bona fide claim, the detaining state 
could grant asylum. That was the 
practice . . . We remain ready to 
solve this question of prisoners of 
war upon any basis whatever thal 
anybody can suggest which preserves 
the fundamental principle of non 
forcible return ... We must not and 
we cannot buy peace at the price oj 
honor.” 

The most shameful part of Vichy’s 
treaty of surrender in June 1940 was 
Paragraph 2, Article 19, in which 
Laval and Petain agreed to “give up 
by order and demand of the Govern: 
ment of the Reich, German citizens 
in France, in her possessions, colonies 
protectorates and under her mat 
date.” Its first victims were the fe 
mous Socialists Rudolf Hilferding 
and Rudolf Breitscheid. 

Defeated Austria, awaiting its 
peace treaty for 10 years, is powerless 
to resist Soviet pressure. But what 
can be said about the diplomacy of 
the democratic countries, especially 
of the US., if it now abandons is 
principled position of eight yeas 
standing and sanctions Article 16? 

It was with good reason that the 
democratic exile leaders of cig! 
Soviet satellites entitled their prote! 
against this Article “Systematic Ter 
rorism.” It is all of that, and mort 
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Trust and confidence in public institutions is 
as vital to the stability of democratic society 
as protection from espionage and infiltration 


Common Sense on Security 


By Raymond Aron 


s A FRENCH LAWYER has recently said, the obliga- 
A tions of democracy do not include the duty of sui- 
cide or nonresistance. However liberal a state may be. it 
requires the loyalty of its servants, and it has the right 
and even the obligation not to entrust public responsi- 
bilities to those who, as a result of their convictions, give 
preference to a foreign state over their own. 

This commonplace observation, which needs no em- 
phasis in the United States, raises, however, two types 
of difficulties. What measures should be taken toward the 
party which is in fact affiliated with a foreign state? 
What steps should be taken with regard to individuals 
who are members of a party which serves foreign inter- 
ests and operates under foreign guidance? 

The first problem does not easily permit a universally 
valid answer. Theoretically, it may be said that one 
should tolerate heresy but should suppress conspiracy. 
But when the heresy refers to the most fundamental prin- 
tiples of the existing society and to the means of bring- 
ing about change, it becomes, so to speak, a conspiracy. 
One is drawn into the legal and political contradictions 
which are involved in the two alternative attitudes: it is 
illogical to grant the benefits of liberty to a party which 
wishes to destroy the existing social order; it is difficult 
'o proscribe a party without infringing on the right of 
the individual to dissent. 

Such an inconsistency is ordinarily evidence that one 
is trying to push a principle too far. The principle asserts 
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that a party which does not want to abide by the rules of 
the democratic game cannot claim the same rights as a 
party which adheres to other rules. But it does not specify 
the exact circumstances under which these privileges may 
be denied: Everything depends on the circumstances. 
The only reservation is that the declaration of illegality 
must itself be legal: i.e., it should be done by law, the 
application of which must be subject to judicial scrutiny, 
and it must not be simply an action of the police. 

As regards individuals, the difficulty appears almost 
exclusively at the point of practical application. A sen- 
sible democrat will not deny that the Government ought 
to exclude from “sensitive positions” the adherents of an 
ideology which subjects them to the commands of a 
foreign state. One should not, however, seek a rigidly 
defined answer to this problem. 

One could say, for example, that it is contrary to the 
idea of a well managed state to allow teachers and pro- 
fessors the freedom to teach an ideology contrary to the 
basic principles of the state. If one accepts this view, 
then one is led to exclude Communists from schools and 
universities. The logic of this argument seems to me, 
however, to be dangerous. The majority of teachers and 
professors do not teach any ideology. The risk that 
such instruction will mislead a few weak minds should 
be weighed against the wrong which the liberal state does 
to itself in denying its own liberalism. In France, the 
seductive power of Communism would be greatly in- 
creased if the impression were created that one was afraid 
of facing it in a free discussion. 

Hence, it seems to me preferable in general (but not 
obligatory as a matter of principle) to adopt a narrow 
interpretation of the concept of “sensitive position.” 
“Disloyal” citizens (i.e., those who, as a result of their 
convictions, will obey their party or a foreign govern- 
ment rather than the state to which they belong) should 
be excluded only from the positions where their ideologi- 
cal disposition to commit treason would by its nature 
give rise to consequences which would do substantial 
damage to the society. 

This is, in fact, the British practice. It is a policy 
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which has left to the Government the responsibility of 
defining the positions from which potential traitors 
should be excluded. In the United States, on the other 
hand, persons who are not loyal are actually excluded 
from all Government positions. Congressional investiga- 
tions seek to go even further and to exclude them from 
most private employment as well; in any case, they seem 
to aim at detecting “infiltration” and “Communist cells” 
in Hollywood, as well as in Government jobs. 

I deny neither the possible utility nor the legitimacy of 
efforts to “uncover” and throw the light of day on the 
clandestine activities of the Communists. Communist 
cells in trade unions ought to be “exposed.” But I am 
not sure that the obsession of looking everywhere for dis- 
loyal persons, even in sectors of society where they can 
do no harm to the community, does not in the long run 
do more harm than good. A free society requires confi- 
dence among its citizens. In encouraging suspicion and 
distrust, confidence is destroyed. The risks of negligence 
are real, but for stability of the social order, excessive 
distrust is just as dangerous. 

These latter dangers are all the greater in view of the 
difficulties of identifying the disloyal. A true Communist, 
i.e., a “true believer.” is required by his conscience to 
betray the state to which his ideology is hostile. But 
not all the members of the party are true believers, and 
not all the true believers belong to the party. A state- 
ment by Clement Attlee. who certainly is no McCarthy- 
ite, is apposite: 

“There is no way of distinguishing among Commu- 
nists those who, if opportunity offered, would be pre- 
pared to endanger the security of the state in the inter- 
ests of another power. The Government has, therefore. 
reached the conclusion that the only prudent course to 
adopt is to insure that no one who is known to be a 
member of the Communist party, or to be associated 
with it in such a way as to raise legitimate doubts about 
his or her reliability, is employed in connection with 
work, the nature of which is vital to the security of the 
state.” 

In other words, as soon as it is recognized that party 
members or sympathizers are inclined to betray the 
state because they put their ideological fatherland above 
everything else, one is forced to exclude from sensitive 
positions not only thoose who are actually traitors, but 
potential traitors as well, and to substitute for the ob- 
jective notion of disloyalty, the subjective notion of 
reasonable doubt concerning loyalty. 

This latter notion is unavoidable, but it is full of pit- 
falls. A Communist is suspected of “treason” since the 
ideology which he accepts requires it of him. But we 
know that in all countries the “true” Communists are a 
minority among the party-members and among the 
fellow-travelers. There is a tendency to rely on two kinds 
of evidence, frequently of a nature to cause mistakes: 
(1) membership in Communist organizations or in or- 
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ganizations dominated by Communists; and (2) opin. 
ions expressed at various times and their agreement or 
disagreement with the Communist line. 

Many genuine liberals have in the past become mem. 
bers or have worked with organizations which are known 
today to have been inspired or controlled by Communists, 
These liberals did not know this at the time and perhaps 
do not even know it yet. The Communists, when they are 
in opposition, usually support liberal programs: the 
liberals’ misjudgment is easily explained and offers no 
presumption of guilt. As for the agreement of opinions 
expressed at a given moment with the Communist line, 
it proves nothing. In 1946 an expert on China could have 
regarded the Communist victory there as inevitable, while 
neither hoping for it nor wishing to facilitate it. 

The search for disloyalty, the acceptance of the notion 
of reasonable doubt concerning loyalty, brings with 
it obvious dangers which one cannot eliminate but 
which should be reduced as much as possible. It seems 
to me that we can succeed in lessening these dangers: 
(1) by remembering that suspecting and persecuting an 
innocent person is no less contrary to the common good 
than is the granting of impunity to a guilty one; and 
(2) by recognizing that every assignment of loyalty 
involves a subjective element and that it is less impor 
tant to bind members of loyalty boards and security 
officers in advance by objective rules than it is to choose 
competent persons. 

Now the competence of those who judge security risks 
does not involve only objectivity or the absence of pas 
sion, it also entails a sensitive and perceptive mind. The 
judges must understand intellectuals and ideologies; they 
must be able to distinguish between political naiveté, the 
typical tendencies of an historical period already past, 
and genuinely compromising behavior at present. Dis 
criminatory judgment cannot be achieved by the mechan 
ical application of specific criteria. The more one wishes 
to objectify a judgment which cannot be objectified, the 
more arbitrary one makes it. 

Looked at from abroad, one gets the impression that 


judgment on matters of security or loyalty in the United 
States is led astray at times by a deficient historical 


sense: There has been a tendency to declare certain 
opinions retrospectively guilty, which, at the time they 
were held, were expressions of a quite common point of 
view. The sympathy with Communism which was col 
mon in the 1930s in liberal circles, has been interpreted 
in the light of subsequent events, in the light of curren! 
conceptions of Communists and fellow-travelers. Men 
bership in Communist or quasi-Communist organizations 
of twenty years ago has inappropriately served to justify 
doubis about loyalty at present. 

Uneasiness has been increased by the cases of diplo- 
mats who have specialized in Far Eastern affairs and U 
distinguished atomic scientists. In principle, the essential 
fact is that there has been a shift from the idea of reaso™ 
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ible doubt about loyalty to the idea of security risk. In 
ither words, it is no longer the problem to discern 
yhether there are grounds for suspecting a person’s loy- 
ity; instead, the task has become the determination of 
shether this person possesses characteristics or performs 
itions Which constitute a danger to the state. This would 
pear to be a shift from a disputable assessment to an 
ibjectively demonstrable judgment. In fact, however, 
this pseudo-objectivity lends itself to all sorts of abuses. 

The principle seems simple enough and, on the face of 
i, acceptable. A person may be loyal and still be a dan- 
vt to security because he is indiscreet, or subject to 
pressure, because he has some vice or a perversion which 
nakes his conduct unreliable, etc. The application of this 
idea creates. in its turn, “risks” for the individual, since 
itpermits an attack on Government officials whose loyalty 
has heen wrongly suspected in the name of the mainte- 
nance of security. A foreign observer may dare to ask 


raised no issue of the famous physicist’s devotion to his 
country. The explanation which seems least offensive is 
the one which asserts that he was the victim of the 
mechanical application of the rules of the AEC regard- 
ing the type of conduct obligatory on all employees of 
the AEC, great or obscure. Dr. Oppenheimer having vio- 
lated certain of these rules. the Commission could not, 
without violating the rules itself, fail to draw the con- 
clusion, which was that his “clearance” had to be denied. 
If this is the correct interpretation, the conclusion which 
the European observer must draw is that the regulations 
are absurd. 

Even though we grant the necessity of the idea of the 
“security risk,” it should be constantly remembered that 
it exposes citizens to frightful abuses and endangers the 
Government which is intended to be protected by such 
measures. The alternative consequences include the fol- 
lowing: Precise criteria of conduct can be formulated 
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whether the review board does not take refuge in this 
idea of “risk” when other charges have been shown to 
be baseless, A specialist in the Far East might have 
‘pressed views on Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists 
which, a decade later, seem shocking. His “loyalty” is 
then placed in doubt. The doubts are subsequently over- 
‘ome, but the possibility remains that after many investi- 
tations and hearings it might be decided that his judg- 
ment, his discretion or his conduct are below the stand- 
ard expected of diplomats. Thus, the person who could 
. be got rid of as incompetent or as guilty is dis- 
mssed as a security risk. 

The case of Dr. Oppenheimer, as far as we Europeans 
‘an see it, has posed a similar problem. His loyalty and 
tiseretion have been conceded. Most of the derogatory 
nlormation was long known from earlier inquiries. The 
ulest, concerning the discussion on the hydrogen bomb, 
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according to which it is decided that a given person does 
not observe the rules and is a security risk. Then one 
reaches the absurdity of eliminating the man who has 
played the most important role in the manufacture of the 
atomic bomb. Or else review boards may be granted 
a large margin of discretionary power, and in the excep- 
tional emergency situation the board is allowed to con- 
fuse heretical opinions and lack of judgment, and to con- 
demn for incapacity a person whom it has been unable 
to condemn as a traitor or as a suspect. 

It seems to me to be almost inconceivable that a Gov- 
ernment official, after having had his loyalty questioned 
and then confirmed as sound, should be condemned as 
either a “security risk” or as a person of poor judgment. 
The minimal protection that should be offered would 
involve keeping the two issues of security reliability and 
reliability of judgment separated from each other in 
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SECURITY  cossvee 


order to avoid the creation of confusion in the public 
mind between the initial charge and the final verdict. 

From across the Atlantic, the composition of the 
loyalty boards seems to be equally open to criticism. The 
members of the boards should not consist so much of 
“solid citizens”—generals, businessmen, admirals—and 
should include more lawyers and men of ideas who are 
capable of understanding the state of mind through 
which civil servants, professors, scholars, and scientists 
—in short, the whole American intelligentsia—passed 
twenty years ago. 

The rules of conduct which are declared to be obliga- 
tory and in the light of which it is decided whether a 
person is worthy or not of being employed in the Civil 
Service should not be defined in a way which requires 
the exclusion of men of incontestable loyalty and superior 
probity. It is dangerous to give too much discretionary 
power to the judges, but it seems to me to be even more 
dangerous to imprison them in rigid definitions in an 
area in which, in the last analysis, common sense should 
have the last word. 

One problem, above all, seems to me to be dominant 
in most of the discussion about loyalty and security: Is 
it more important to protect the state against the treason 
or incompetence of its servants or to protect the civil 
servants from suspicion, calumny and baseless accusa- 
tions? Should the followers of a foreign ideology be pro- 
scribed, or should we seek to protect the internal peace 
and cohesion of our own society? There can be no doubt 
that it is not a matter of choosing dogmatically between 
the two alternatives; it is rather a matter of trying to 
carry out both of them. It seems to me that, in recent 
vears, the climate of American opinion has favored dis- 
regarding one of them. In order to hunt down traitors, 
actual or potential, and security risks, genuine or imagi- 
nary, the United States has shown a pronounced tendency 
to neglect the just and reasonable relations among its 
citizens and to destroy the foundations of the confidence 
which a civil servant must have in his superior and in 
his superior’s freedom to speak his mind. 

If diplomats can be harried, or think that they will 
he harried, because in 1947 or 1948 they expressed opin- 
ions on a certain policy toward Chiang Kai-shek or Mao 
Tse-iung which five years later became improper, a 


deadly conformity will kill every impulse toward inde. 
pendence and dissent. The Government itself will suffer 
from the fear which it inspires in its servants. 

If the physicist is unjustly punished (even if the pun. 
ishment is only moral censure and obloquy) for having 
taken controversial stands or for company and conduct 
which appears legitimate to the intelligentsia, the Gov. 
ernment will encounter difficulties in recruiting the most 
outstanding scientists, who will always tend to be more 
sensitive than the ordinary run-of-the-mill research 
worker. Public employment does bring with it certain 
obligations beyond those required of citizens in private 
life, but these obligations must not include any which a 
reasonable intellectual will regard as an attack on his 
fundamental liberties. 

At the present time, it is particularly important that 
the United States should permit its civil servants to feel 
that disagreement confidentially expressed within official 
circles with respect to official opinion and policy is nei: 
ther criminal nor dangerous to their careers. It should 
make scientists feel that the security regulations are con- 
fined to areas where they are technically necessary for 
the protctioen of secrecy and that they do not intrude 
on personal rights. 

More generally, it is indispensable that members of 
Congress, and those ordinary citizens who have been 
alarmed, should see the problem of “infiltration” and 
“boring from within” by Communist cells in a more 
realistic perspective. It is important not to be preoccupied 
with events of twenty years ago and the past errors of 
men who have never ceased to be loyal. It is necessary 
to recognize that the presence of Communists can be 
inconsequential in many private activities. Distrust must 
be combatted with the same energy as treason. If this 
can be done, the atmosphere will be somewhat more 
wholesome and safer for the American people and their 
Government. 

The United States cannot fulfill its role in the world 
without remaining a free society. One of the evidences 
of the vitality of a free society is that the same care i* 
taken to protect the right of the citizen to dissent as i 
taken to suppress conspiratorial or rebellious activities 
of those who, through ideological fanaticism, have shown 
allegiance to a foreign state. 





THE WORM’S TURN 


According to a British scientist, worms learn from experience 
even after their brains have been removed.—News item. 
Scorn not the worm, who without brains 
Learns from experience and pains 
A good deal more, in fact, 
Than does, throughout his lifetime span, 
That too forgetful mammal, man, 
With all his brains intact. 


—— 


IT MIGHT BE WINDY AT THE SUMMIT 


We don’t know whether 

The Big Four will get together, 
But this much we could guess, 
No more and no less, 

About such a parley: 

It would be quarrely. 


—Richard Armott 





——_ al 
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OR MORE than a year there have 

been widespread rumors in Ar- 
entina that President Juan D. Peron 
is ill. Of course, they may merely 
represent the wishful thinking of 
those who circulate them, but the dic- 
ator is beginning to age and he 
could pass from the scene any time 
now. When he does, his regime will 
probably follow him. For Peron’s 
seat failure has been his inability to 
fom a viable movement, with an 
ideology of its own. The two parties 
that support him, the Partido Pe- 
ronista and the Partido Peronista 
Feminino, are only coalitions of 
forces that are led by the regime. 

What will succeed Peron depends 
entirely on the circumstances at the 
time of his departure. It may be a 
military dictatorship, or it may be 
aregime depending on the other wing 
of the Peron movement—the trade 
mions. After a transition period, 
however, Arturo Frondizzi, leader of 
the Union Civica Radical (Radical 
party), may well emerge as Argen- 
tina’s leading political figure. 

Prior to Peron’s emergence, the 
Radical party was the country’s ma- 
jority political group; since 1943 it 
has been the dictatorship’s principal 
‘position. Until recently, though, 
this opposition was relatively in- 
lective. The Radicals did not come 
0 grips with the deep social issues 
that Peron, for all his demagoguery, 
raised. But this situation has been 
changing somewhat under Frondizzi’s 
leadership, 

The Radicals have long been di- 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


AFTER PERON— 
FRONDIZZI? 


Radical party leader may soon head Argentine regime 


vided into two wings, the Unionistas 
and the /ntransigentes. The former 
is the more orthodox group and it 
dominated the party until 1953. Its 
adherents are conservative where eco- 
nomics is concerned. In combating 
Peron, they have attacked everything 
he has done merely because Peron 
has done it. They have talked at 
great length about Peron’s invasions 
of personal liberties, but have paid 
little heed to the social issues that 
have been Peron’s political stock in 
trade. In foreign affairs they have 
tended to be internationalists. The 
Unionistas trace their origins to 
those Radicals who opposed Hipolito 
Irrigoyen, the party’s first President 
of the Republic (1916-1922) and fol- 
lowed the more conservative leader- 
ship of the landowner Marcos T. 


FRONDIZZI: POSITIVE APPROACH 


de Alvear, the party’s second chief 
executive (1922-1928). 

The /ntransigentes spring from the 
more doctrinaire Radicals who fol- 
lowed Irrigoyen. They have tried to 
meet Peron on his own ground. He 
has stressed wage increases, social 
security, paid vacations and the like, 
and they feel that the only effective 
way to oppose him is to assure the 
workers that the Radicals not only 
would preserve the gains made under 
Peron, but would extend and increase 
them. They have also sought to steal 
Peron’s thunder on the nationalist 
issue. He has made much of his 
appeal to the Argentines’ national 
pride and their suspicions of the 
United States. The /ntransigentes, in 
turn, have been strongly nationalist 
and quickly attack any move by 
Peron which indicates “submission 
to Yankee imperialism.” 

The fundamental issue upon which 
the Intransigentes have differed 
with Peron has been that of politi- 
cal democracy. The Radical party 
has traditionally been the strongest 
democratic force in Argentina; the 
Intransigentes add to this a belief 
that democracy cannot be real unless 
all the people have the social and 
economic strength to participate ef- 
fectively in the nation’s political life. 

Frondizzi and his /ntransigente 
followers have been in control of the 
Radical party for almost two years. 
As chairman of the national party 
organization, he is the potential suc- 
cessor to Peron, but he stands in 
striking contrast to the chief execu- 
tive. A lean, greying man in his early 
fifties, he is not a notable orator. 
Unlike Peron, who was never active 
in politics until he was hurled into 
the leadership, Frondizzi is an old 
political hand. 

During the early years of Peron’s 
Administration, Frondizzi was a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
where he gave ample evidence of the 
tack he thought his party’s policy 
should take. He was most active in 
espousing the workers’ cause. Par- 
ticularly notable was his role as chief 
parliamentary adviser of the pack- 
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FRONDIZZI covrser 


inghouse workers in a notable strike 
at the end of 1946. He used the Con- 
gressional tribune many times to de- 
nounce the dictator for betraying 
promises he had made to the workers 
during the 1946 election campaign. 

much resistance 
within his own party. Unionistas ac- 
cused him of simultaneously “out- 
Peroning Peron” and having some 


Frondizzi met 


hidden sympathy for the Commu- 
nists. He countered these attacks by 
pointing again and again to the fact 
that Peron had won the support of 
the majority of Argentina’s humbler 
folk. If the Radicals were going to 
defeat Peron, he insisted, they, too, 
must appeal to these same people. 
The struggle between the two 
tadical party factions became in- 
creasingly bitter. In 1951, when the 
Unionistas argued that the Radicals 
should abstain from participation in 
the Presidential election, Frondizzi 
and the /ntransigentes countered that 
the party should use the campaign to 
present its side to the public. They 
carried the day. Frondizzi was nomi- 
Vice President, while 


Ricardo Balbin—who is not closely 


nated for 


associated with either faction—was 
named to head the ticket against 
Peron. 

A few months after this incident, 
the /ntransigentes, who had_ been 
gaining ground in various provincial 
organizations, finally gained control 
of the Radical party’s National Ex- 
ecutive Committee. But this did not 
end the intra-party struggle. Several 
provincial Radical groups still con- 
trolled by the Unionistas opposed 
Frondizzi’s policies. About a year 
ago. he took the offensive; he “inter- 
vened” in several 
ousting their elected 
naming a temporary administration 
to conduct new elections. In at least 
two provinces and in the Federal 
District (the city of Buenos Aires), 
this brought an open split in the 
party’s ranks. 

It seems unlikely that the two 
Radical factions will remain much 
longer under one roof. A movement 
is afoot to organize a new Conser- 


organizations, 
officers and 


vative party, patterned after the 
Christian Democratic parties of Eu- 
rope—which may be one explanation 
of Peron’s recent assaults on the 
Church. If such a group is formed, 
it is likely to attract many of the 
Unionista Radicals, as well as most 
of the remnants of the old Conserva- 
tive party, and other scattered 
groups. 

Meanwhile, Frondizzi and the /n- 
transigentes remain firmly in_ the 
saddle. Their control of the party 
has given it new life. They are 
activities by 
forming specific groups within their 
own party to carry on organizational 
and propaganda activities in areas 


countering Peron’s 


where Peron has had the greatest 
appeal. This “functionalization” of 
the Radical party has long been op- 
posed by the Unionistas, who feel 
that it smacks too much of Commu- 
nist methods of organization. The 
Intransigentes, on the other hand. 
feel that specific appeals must be 
made to those who have been the 
backbone of the Peronista masses. 
They feel that this is necessary not 
only to fight the Peronistas now, but 
to meet the Communist challenge 
after the disappearance of Peron. 
Thus the Radical party has now 
organized a special Workers Trade 
Union Committee, which is trying 
to organize groups of Radical work- 
ers in the Peronista trade unions. It 
is also trying to recruit new party 
members from the ranks of the trade 
unionists. Although the Radical 
Trade Union Committee is not at the 
present time seeking control of any 
of the unions—this would be an open 
invitation to Peron to move in and 
“reorganize” these workers’ organi- 
zations—it does seek to lay the 
groundwork for the Radicals’s as- 
sumption of power in the unions the 
day after Peron disappears. Similar 
groups have been organized for work 
among women, among youth groups 
and in other fields. The party is thus 
seeking to allay the distrust of many 
who have followed Peron only be- 
cause they saw no alternative to his 
regime, except a return to the status 


quo ante, which few Argentines 
desire. 

Other political elements tend to 
underrate these changes in the Radi. 
cal party. One exception is the Com. 
munist party, which about a year 
ago began a violent campaign against 
the Radicals, particularly againg 
their organizing activities among the 
workers. The Stalinists realize that 
if the Radicals are successful in the 


trade unions they may well rob the 


Communists of a golden opportunity 


to take over the Peronista trade 
unions after Peron’s departure. 

Frondizzi has surrounded himself 
with a “brain trust” of bright young 
men, the cream of recent generations 
of university graduates. They are 
passionately devoted to him, and are 
full of ideas concerning the shape 
that the “New Argentina” should 
take. At present they are busy draw. 
ing up extensive programs in the 
fields of housing, social insurance 
and economic development. to use 
both as arguments against Peron and 
blueprints for the future. 

Frondizzi’s aggressive social ideas 
and vigorous nationalism, of course. 
have sometimes led him into exag- 
gerations and mistakes. In my opin- 
ion, his endorsement 
program for a massive steel industry 
in a country which has no iron, little 
coal and none of the other raw mate- 
rials necessary for such an industry. 
is one of these. Another was his 
haste to rush into print last year to 
defend the Arbenz Government it 
Guatemala. 

Regardless of the weaknesses and 
mistakes of the /ntransigentes, how- 
ever, they will, in all likelihood, heat 
Argentina’s next government. So 
we must bring ourselves to ul 
derstand that the alternative to Peron 
will probably be a  governmett 
which, though democratic. will be 
more sincerely, and if anything mort 
drastically, nationalist than Perot. 
It will be a government which wil 
fully support the social gains made 
during the Peron regime, and wil 
be very anxious to carry forward the 
economic development of Argentina. 


The New Leader 
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Leader's Record Budget 


By Walter R. Storey 


PHILADELPHIA 

OVERNOR George M. Leader has 
G risked his political future by 
asking the State Legislature to enact 
$620 million in new taxes for the 
next two years in order to finance a 
record $1.8 billion This 
year’s Mayoralty election here, and 
how Pennsylvania will vote in 1956, 
will be affected by this unprecedented 
reommendation. Calling his recent 
budget message “somber fiscal in- 
formation,” the 37-year-old Governor 
asserted, “I doubt that any state in 
our Union was ever confronted with 


budget. 


the need to raise so much new reve- 
mue at a single session of the 
Assembly.” 

If Governor Leader’s plans are en- 
dorsed by the Legislature, the present 
state sales tax will be abolished and 
aclassified one per cent income tax 
will become the most important and 
controversial of the new levies. Other 
proposed taxes are one or two per 
cent on unincorporated businesses, 
including farmers and_ professional 
people: four per cent on_ interests, 
rents and royalties; five per cent on 
dividends; six per cent on long term 
capital gains; and increases of the 
Commonwealth’s gasoline tax and 
auto tags, 

The Governor blames past Repub- 
lican administrations for making 
commitments without providing nec- 
essary revenue. But he faces a bitter 
legislative battle. While he was 


dected last year by a landslide ma- 
jority of 275,000 votes out of 3.7 
million cast, the Democrats have a 
slim majority in the lower house 
and the parties are almost evenly 
divided in the State Senate. 
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In Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scyan- 
ton and 400 other Pennsylvania com- 
munities having a wage tax, the pro- 
jected state income levy will be a 
third tax on wages—the other being 
Federal income tax. Organized labor 
prefers additional exemptions for de- 
pendents; Governor Leader plans to 
allow only $1,000 yearly. In general, 
labor is viewing the new regime with 
mixed feelings. Unemployment bene- 
fits have been increased, but most 
legislative reforms depend on what 
action is taken on the 1955-1957 
budget. On the debit side of the new 
Administration’s ledger, labor is dis- 
appointed because few union men 
have been appointed to top posts. 

There is serious doubt about the 
constitutionality of the core of the 
new Governor’s financial program— 
the income tax. The Pennsylvania 
Constitution declares, “All taxes 
shall be uniform, upon the same class 
of subjects.” The State Supreme 
Court has ruled against similar local 
exemptions in the past. 

Governor Leader and his running 
mates ran for office on a platform of 
economy. They contended that by fol- 
lowing the recommendation of the 
Chesterman Commission (the state’s 
“little Hoover Commission”), $100 
million per biennium could be saved. 
But essential social services such as 
public assistance, mental health, pris- 
ons and education had been “short- 
changed” by previous Republican 
regimes. The largest single increased 
appropriation requested is $44 mil- 
lion more for mental health—a mod- 
est request, but almost half the 
savings the Chesterman group indi- 
cated might be saved. 


Reflecting the serious unemploy- 
ment in certain areas and industries, 
the new budget asks for over $35 
million for an Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority. There is a genuine 
need for the research, urban redevel- 
opment and direct aid to industry 
contemplated by this appropriation. 
Four of the nine large areas in the 
nation where 12 per cent of the 
working force is unemployed are in 
Pennsylvania. The coal towns have 
been hard hit, and the textile, hosiery 
and garment industries have suffered 
a recession. 

Meanwhile, the Quaker City is in 
its fourth year of reform rule and a 
campaign for its May 17th primary 
is going on. Mayor Joseph S. Clark 
refused to be a candidate for re- 
election, to the relief of the regu- 
lar Democratic organization, which 
found him opposed to its demands 
for patronage. His mere threat to 
run again caused the organization to 
slate his supporters in the City 
Council, although the Democratic 
ward leaders originally opposed re- 
nominating them. Mayor Clark has 
been a good executive: his public 
works program and long-range plan- 
ning have put Philadelphia back into 
the twentieth century. 

The Republicans have a three-way 
primary battle for Mayor on their 
hands. District Attorney Richardson 
Dilworth is the Democratic candidate 
for Mayor, and Councilman-at-Large 
Victor H. Blanc is seeking the Dis- 
trict Attorneyship; they have no pri- 
mary opposition. Dilworth started 
the local and state Democrats on 
their way into office by his spectacu- 
lar but unsuccessful campaigns for , 
Mayor in 1947 and Governor in 
1950. The situation in Harrisburg, as 
well as his own efforts, will determine 
whether Dilworth will become Mayor 
in November and continue reforms, 
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By Edmund Stevens 


ITALIAN REDS 
ELECT A PRESIDENT 


ROME 

HE ELECTION of Giovanni Gronchi 
ee Italy’s next President was a 
tactical success for the Communist- 
led leftist bloc and a crippling 
defeat for the governing center coali- 
tion. Gronchi, long identified with 
the Christian Democratic left wing. 
was at various times the advocate of 
an alliance with Stalin Peace Prize 
winner Pietro Nenni, if not with 
Communist boss Togliatti. He owed 
his victory to their solid backing. 

Even the last-minute aggregation 
of Christian Democratic votes to his 
majority could not cancel or conceal 
this obligation. On the fourth and 
final ballot, the small center parties 
remained loyal to outgoing President 
Luigi Einaudi, but the majority party 
switched over to the pro-Communist 
bloc. For the duration of the voting, 
the oft-discussed “opening to the 
left” was a functioning fact. 

What happens next will depend 
partly on whether the center coalition 
and the Christian Democratic party 
can recover from their fractures, and 
partly on what Gronchi may have 
promised the pro-Communists in ex- 
change for their 308 votes. Togliatti, 
who presumably had a hand in the 
bargain, is not a political philanthro- 
pist. 

When a combined session of both 
houses of the Italian Parliament, plus 
ten representatives of the autono- 
mous regions, chooses the President, 
the procedure in some ways resem- 

bles an American Presidential nomi- 
nating convention. Each successive 
ballot is followed by intensive bar- 
gaining in the lobby. 

The pro-Communists played their 
hand with considerable care and 
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skill. On the first ballot, they voted 
in a body for wartime Resistance 
leader Ferruccio Parri. This initial 
show of strength, in contrast to the 
discord in the Government coalition 
camp, made it apparent that any 
candidate who could bank on leftist 
support need only pick up an addi- 
tional hundred-odd votes to win. 

Parri then retired from the stage. 
But the leftist bloc, instead of shift- 
ing their full weight to Gronchi 
(which might have scared away non- 
Communists), moved into Gronchi’s 
column piecemeal on the second and 
third ballots. Building up his total, 
they meanwhile held back a sizeable 
reserve of blank votes for possible 
bargaining. Meanwhile, Gronchi not 
only collected the votes of those 
Christian Democrats who under the 
secret ballot were disobeying the 
party directive to support Senate 
President Cesare Merzagora; he also 
got support from monarchists to 
whom he had once promised that, if 
elected, he would name rightist Giu- 
seppe Pella Premier. After the third 
ballot, the trend in Gronchi’s favor 
was apparent. Merzagora withdrew 
and the Christian Democrats also en- 
dorsed Gronchi. 

The Gronchi stampede rode rough- 
shod over both Premier Mario 
Scelba and Christian Democratic 
party secretary Amintore Fanfani, 
whose rivalry held the Italian spot- 
light till a few days ago. Both Scelba 
and Fanfani opposed Gronchi, 
though for separate reasons. Only 
a few days before the election, Scelba 
had tried to put Gronchi out of the 
running by urging that the new 
President be picked from outside the 
ranks of the Christian Democrats in 


deference to the minor parties, 
Scelba would have preferred the te. 
election of Einaudi, but he subs. 
quently joined with Fanfani to back 
Merzagora in a final attempt to stop 
Gronchi. It was too late. 

Fanfani, who captured the machin. 
ery of the Christian Democratic 
party at the Naples congress in June 
1954, has been constantly kept from 
enjoying the fruits of his success, 
The first thing Fanfani and his 
“Democratic Initiative” followers did 
on taking over the party was to 
exclude from the new Executive 
Council a number of prominent fig. 
ures, including President of the 
Chamber Gronchi and _ ex-Premier 
Pella. Loss of a voice in party coun 
cils did not deprive any of these men 
of their Parliamentary mandates, and 
this is where Fanfani miscalculated. 
They continued to dominate the 
party’s groups in the Senate and 
Chamber, using their position to get 
back at Fanfani on every opportunity. 

The immediate question is: What 
will happen to the Government? Un- 
der the Constitution, as soon as the 
new President is inaugurated, the 
Premier must resign. This has been 
set for May 12. Even if Gronchi re 
appoints Scelba, the chances of his 
preserving a Parliamentary majority 
seem slim. The Social Democrats, in 
particular, are likely to bolt the coe- 
lition. They blame Gronchi’s election 
squarely on failure of the Christian 
Democrats to agree beforehand to 4 
candidate acceptable to all members. 

Nor is it likely that Gronchi will 
wish to retain as Premier the mat 
who most actively opposed his candi: 
dacy. The pro-Communist bloc would 
also prefer almost anyone to Scelba. 
If only for this reason, they might 
tolerate a Pella Cabinet for a time, 
as a means of further weakening the 
non-Communist camp. Another likely 
candidate is Minister of the Treasuty 
Ezio Vanoni, one of the Christian 
Democrats’ leading exponents of 
planned economy and state enler 
prise, author of the law which estab- 
lished the ENI state oil monopoly 
headed by his friend Enrico Matte. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


A Theory of Moral Imperialism 


tower Through Purpose. 


by Thomas I. Cook and Malcom Moos. 


lohns Hopkins. 212 pp. $4.00. 


Iv 1949-51, a number of books, 
ities and reviews were published 
on United States foreign-policy ob- 
ictives. Some of the more thought- 
fil and/or provocative books were 
fans Morgenthau’s In Defense of 
te National Interest, George F. 
Kennan’s American Diplomacy 1900- 
1950, the speeches of Dean Acheson 
atitled The Pattern of Responsibil- 
iy, John Foster Dulles’s War or 
Peace, Robert A. Taft’s A Foreign 
Policy for Americans, and, in 1952, 
Dexter Perkins’s The American Ap- 
proach to Foreign Policy. 

Unfortunately, people began to 
uperficially classify this diverse 
soup and others into two schools of 
hought—a “realist” or “nationalist” 
hool and an “‘idealist” or “inter- 
tationalist” school. The “nationalist” 
thool, usually taken to include Mor- 
genthau and Kennan, was pictured 
s selfish and desirous of a return 
‘0 eighteenth-century power politics, 
while opponents of the “‘international- 
it” wing pictured them as visionary 
idealists trying to run the world on 
the basis of international law. 

In Power Through Purpose, 
Thomas Cook and Malcom Moos, 
both political scientists at Johns Hop- 
tins University, attempt “to clarify 
the issues in the present ‘Great 
Debate, and to fight the extremes of 
lopian worldism and realistic na- 
linalism.” Because they never once 
identify the extremists against whom 
lhey direct their attack (except in 
preface, where Morgenthau is 
identified as one), they succeed only 
" compounding the confusion al- 
ready prevalent. While their clarifi- 
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cation of the issues may, therefore, 
not be very helpful, the authors do 
contribute as their own philosophy 
a relatively clear, positive statement 
of a position which has been lurk- 
ing in the shadows for some time, a 
position which is seemingly espoused 
in parts of Dulles’s book and in some 
of his speeches since he became Sec- 
retary of State and often appears in 
editorials of the Luce publications. 
Messrs. Cook and Moos call their 
objective furthering America’s “inter- 
national interest.” I would term it 
“moral imperialism,” pure and 
simple. Whether one agrees or dis- 
agrees with this position, it is well 
to have a forthright statement of it 
on the record. 

The extremes which the authors 
treat as “hindrances to policy” in 
three successive chapters are isola- 
tionism, individualism and legalism, 
and nationalistic self-interest and 
power politics. I find myself most 
in harmony with their condemnation 
of individualism and legalism, a posi- 
tion probably best exemplified by 
Senator Taft. Legal rights are, as 
they state, often political and moral 
wrongs. Too often in the past, we 
have adhered blindly to the sanctity 
of agreements which protected indi- 
vidual economic interests abroad but 
were morally wrong and not conso- 
nant with the interests of the nation 
as a whole. 

Similarly, it is easy to agree that 
isolationism is‘ a practical impossi- 
bility, “incompatible with adequate 
self-defense.” But Cook and Moos go 
further, and here is where we part 
ways. For the infant Republic, isola- 


tionism was sensible “as a means to 
protect a novel adventure whose con- 
tours and consequences were ut 
dimly glimpsed.” But now—now evi- 
dently that we have found all the 
answers—a policy of isolationism 
“reveals most clearly a lack of moral 
self-confidence and moral purpose on 
our part.” 

It is basically this lack of moral 
purpose, in the eyes of Cook and 
Moos, that also blocks acceptance of 
“nationalistic self-interest and power 
politics” as an approach to foreign 
policy as well. “Exclusive national 
interest,” according to the authors, 
is “selfish” and, somehow or other, 
“superior.” It is in this part of the 
authors’ argument that one most 
misses some citations, that one gets 
most angry at the sweeping generali- 
zations. 

To whom do ‘the authors refer 
when they say: “Unfortunately, de- 
fenders of a narrow realism in for- 
eign policy have tried to monopolize 
the term ‘national interest,’ and to 
equate it with tough-minded uncon- 
cern for the well-being of other 
peoples”? Who is concerned? Not 
Morgenthau, who would argue that 
the pursuit of moral principles di- 
vorced from political reality can 
only lead to the detriment of others 
as well as ourselves. Certainly not 
Kennan, whose concern for others 
pervades all of his writing as well as 
his personal acts. Is it “selfish” and 
“superior” to recognize that we have 
limitations in this country, that while 
we are following the path that we 
think is best we acknowledge that it 
may not be best for others, although 
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they are welcome to use what of ours 
they wish? This seems to me to be a 
policy of unselfish humility. 

What, then, is the Cook-Moos ap- 
proach? Our national interest is 
really an “international interest.” by 
which they mean preserving and fur- 
thering throughout the world the 
principles on which our nation rests, 
principles which, they say, are of 
universal applicability. 

“America’s root concern,” they tell 
us, “and its ultimate concept of the 
national interest [is] the spreading 
and sharing, with all due adaptation 
and without intolerance. of its soci- 
Further: “We are 


etal blessings.” 


under no obligation to be nonparti- 
san in the affairs of other peoples 
where partisanship means support of 
our own values and furthermore of 
our moral cause.” In fact, the one 
thing that we cannot allow at all is 
for others to attempt insulation, al- 
though, as the authors themselves 
point out, we were allowed to follow 
this course successfully in our early 
history. 

Cook and Moos term this a doc- 
trine of comparative cultural advan- 
David 
Ricardo’s concept in economics. this 


tage. By analogy’ with 
would seem to imply a free trade in 
ideas. but as presented, it would be 
closer to the discredited theory of 
absolute advantage, with our values 
superior in all respects and exported 
as foreign investment. Those who 
would like to see the United States 
follow such a messianic path should 
reflect on Reinhold Niebuhr’s state- 
ment that “a too confident sense of 
justice always leads to injustice.” 


How would the Cook-Moos ap- 


proach be applied? There is room 
here only for some key points. We 
must support all over the world ad- 
herence to an appropriate inter- 
national bill of rights. We must not 
only contain all tyrannies which deny 
a right to life, let alone to the pur- 
suit of happiness, but also arouse 
and encourage opposition to them in 
their own countries, striving to over- 
throw the prevalent regimes. In 
short, let us have a crusade for free- 
dom—our kind of freedom, to make 
the world over in our own image. 
Unfortunately, the authors tell us 
only in vague terms how to distin- 
guish “tyrannies” from “democra- 
cies.” But evidently a democracy 
must have an_ industrial 
“the development and blessings of 


industrialism are the matrix of an 


base, for 


effective constitutional democracy. 
which is the political method of free- 
dom for personality.” New Zealand 
and Denmark will be glad to learn 
of this. 

The way to bring industrialization 
to the rest of the world is aid not 
trade. for “we must not, in making 
our home markets readily available 
to others, bring major dislocations 
to our own communities. We must 
not by tariff reduction or removal 
destroy established industries or leave 
workers without employment. To 
weaken ourselves is to play into the 
hands of our opponents and to 
strengthen their power.” Evidently we 
do not weaken ourselves if we give up 
goods free—only if we get something 
in return. I hope that we can have 
an expanded Point Four program 
and trade, but without forcing ac- 


ceptance of our way of life on recipi- 
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ents of our economic aid, even jf. a: 
Cook and Moos always point out 
our values are “adapted to local cir. 
cumstances.” 
gained by charity, and certainly not 
by charity with strings attached, 

It is worth noting in Passing a 
point made by the authors about the 
formulation of American _ policy, 
They argue that the concept of }j. 
partisanship has been overworked jj 
this country to the point of prevent. 
ing “that healthful inquiry and that 
ability to dissent without becoming 
suspect which help to generate real- 
istic insight into the strength and 
limitations of opponents and the pos. 


sible 


with them.” This is a valid and in. 


grounds of accommodation 
portant point. But should we retun 
to the “normalcy of partisanship” as 
they suggest, or is “non-partisanship” 
in foreign affairs a better term for 
what is desirable. with freedom 
dissent but not to dissent for partisan 
gain? 

I recently returned from Austria. 
where I had the good fortune to 
teach at the Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies. If there was one 
unanimous criticism of our foreign 
policy by the participants collected 
there from all over Europe, it wa: 
that we talked too much, that we 
preached to the rest of the world but 
failed to practice what we preached. 
I kept thinking of Adlai Stevenson: 
famous remark that “there was noth: 
ing wrong with our foreign policy 
that a case of _ lockjai 
wouldn’t cure”: I would add that: 
dose of humility would help als. 
When we arrive in this country 44 
position of equal opportunity. self: 
respect and a sense of personal secu" 
ity for all, then and only then will! 
be willing to preach to the rest of the 
world to “do as I do.” I suspect thal 
it will be some time before I hit the 
sawdust trail. Until that millennium 
arrives, let us strive to improve our 
selves here at home and act, a 
must, to protect our own known inlet 
ests but otherwise let the world em 
late only whatever aspects of oul 
life they wish to. 


good 
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An Honest Middleman of Letters 


Party of One. 
By Clifton Fadiman. 
Vorld. 480 pp. $5.00. 


SoMEHOW it escaped my _ notice 
that Clifton Fadiman, my esteemed 
younger contemporary, was 50 years 
id on May 15, 1954. So, rather be- 
litedly, 1 now perform the tradi- 
ional rite: “Happy birthday, dear 
(lifton, happy birthday to you!” 

To celebrate the achievement of 
the half-century, Fadiman has _re- 
srled to the dangerous experiment 
book—his _ first. 


Those of us who published books 


of publishing a 


before we were 50 know that this 
can lead to no good. Books are far 
more dangerous hostages to fortune 
han the articles and reviews in which 
Fadiman has hitherto trafficked. They 
last longer; they last “forever,” even 
if covered with dust; and, as tradi- 
tion has it, our enemies rejoice over 
out books for obscene reasons. 

When a book is made up of maga- 
tine pieces rescued from the files. 
as Fadiman’s first is, the risk run is 
imply stupendous. Left in the files. 
aticles tend either to be forgotten 
entirely (unless they lead a low-level 
life in the footnotes or bibliographies 
of diligent academics). or are re- 
iembered in a haze of pleasure that 
promptly dissolves when they are 
once again exposed to the light. Ad- 
mittedly, most of us would like to 
rescue our stuff—or some of it—from 
the files, but opportunity fails to 
knock. For strictly extra-literary rea- 
‘ons, it did knock at 
door. Surrounded by hard covers. 
these collected bits and pieces will 


Fadiman’s 


‘uvive to plague him for many a 
day, 

Fadiman sees himself. quite accu- 
rately, as a middleman of letters. a 


broker of taste and ideas, operating 


‘omewhere between the academicians 
and the creators on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the honest, middle- 
brow, slightly philistine, average 
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buyers and readers of the books that 
are reviewed in the “influential” 
media. Extending the definition of 
the audience to include those who 
have listened to him on the radio, 
viewed him on TV, or sighted him 
in the flesh as MC at dinners and 
Fadiman is the 
Sainte Beuve of the average reader. 


such-like events, 


This seems a reasonable definition, 
unless one chooses to sound a sour 
note by referring grimly to hucksters. 
I do not. 

What 


plishes for good reading is very hard 


Fadiman actually accom- 
to say, but then few writers know 


anything about the impact they 
make. At least he has always earned 
what has looked like a goed living, 
and few writers manage that. Un- 
doubtedly he has sold a lot of books 
—which is more than most of us 
can claim. 

Reading over Fadiman’s stuff now 
that it is deadly cold, one gets the 
impression that he is expert at get- 
ting middlebrows to read some good 
books at the moment they are fash- 
ionable with those of larger preten- 
sions. 

Fadiman clapped up Henry James 
when James became fashionable 
in terms now set out in this book. 
He did not anticipate the rise 
in James’s stock, nor is he likely to 
take any special action to stay its 
current relapse. Similarly Fadiman 
put in a plug for Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace during the late lamentable war 
when public interest in the doings 
of the mysterious Russians was run- 
ning high. He recommended E. B. 
White to the Pulitzer Prize people 
when E. B. White’s quality had 
achieved rather widespread recogni- 
tion. There is nothing reprehensible 
about this. Successful brokers watch 


the market. Nothing is more to be 


deplored than being too early or too 
late. Fadiman has been dependably 
on time. 

On the other hand, Fadiman here 
exploits his prejudices. He is amus- 
ingly anti-William Faulkner and 
Gertrude Stein. I hardly think he 
will offend his audience by that sort 
of thing. 

What the book most glaringly re- 
veals is Fadiman’s insecurity about 
values. He is completely unsure just 
how highbrow one’s valves can safe- 
ly be in what he correctly thinks is a 
rather shabby cultural world and yet 
retain one’s consciously selected mid- 
dlebrow 


with this question are indeed fasci- 


audience. His  wrestlings 


nating: see “Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Your Host—,” “The Book-Reviewing 
“The Decline of At- 


tention” (especially this last). David 


Business,”’ and 


Riesman can improvise a whole new 
chapter in his saga of popular cul- 
ture from these essays. 

The most attractive Fadiman is 
the one portrayed in the remi- 
niscences of childhood and _ early 
“Portrait of the Author as 


Young Reader” and “An Experiment 


youth, 


in Teaching.” The later—mature ?— 


Fadiman has been nibbled by so 
many of the beasts of the New York 
jungle, that the man who appears 
before us is slightly synthetic—ever 
so slightly unreal, glossy and 
smooth, but hardly exhilarating. Nev- 
ertheless he is, to my perverse taste, 
a more acceptable figure than some 
of his kind who ignore the truth 
about what they really are and try 
to act like swamis of the bigger intel- 
lectual life. Fadiman has the supreme 
merit of being honest. His lights may 
be badly smoked, but he isn’t given 
to pretending that they piercingly 
illuminate our darkness, and _ that, 


let me assure you, is to his credit. 





More Than Single Tax 


Henry George. 
By Charies A. Barker. 
Oxford. 696 pp. $9.50. 


Ir FIRST needs to be said—it will 
no doubt be said more than once— 
that Professor Barker has produced 
the Henry George biography of this 
generation. There is almost no aspect 
of George’s life and work which has 
not concerned him to some degree: 
George’s youth in Philadelphia, his 
seafaring experiences, his personal 
struggles and development in Cali- 
fornia, the intellectual influences 
which went into his formulation of 
a world-view and panacea. Professor 
Barker is his active and concerned 
companion, as George makes his sev- 
eral trips abroad, conducts polemics 
and campaigns at home (including 
his great race for the New York May- 
oralty in 1886), and raises interest- 
ing and energetic disciples and sym- 
pathizers—among them Tolstoy and 
the great Cleveland Mayor. Tom 
Johnson. 

Professor Barker’s book also has 
tone. His long familiarity with 
George and his works has broken 
down common problems of form and 
presentation, so that the author feels 
free to follow his own responses 
pointedly and without inhibition. He 
has a great story to tell, and he has 
no doubt, apparently, that the reader 
will follow him. 

Hopefully, the reader will. For 
one thing, this is an American suc- 
cess story. Here is George. a poor 
and untrained youth, who lacks direc- 
tion and makes palpably false starts 
and who emerges with a concept of 
human affairs which might seem, 
on the face of it, to require a private 
income to maintain: namely, that 
the basic value of land belongs to 
everybody. Here, in other words, is 
a position which might seem to cut 
George off from the main body of 
radicals, on the one side, by circum- 
stance or conviction, and from the 
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conventional-minded sections of the 
population, on the other. Instead of 
withering in isolation, George be- 
comes an evangelist—and his book, 
Progress and Poverty, an evangel— 
to numerous elements of the discon- 
tented, in the British Isles and on the 
Continent, in Australia and in New 
Zealand, as well as in the United 
States. 

Moreover, Professor Barker can 
show the results of the George cru- 
sade: a vast, popular education pro- 
gram on the subject of taxation, and 
some adjustment of taxes on land 
resulting; the rise of municipal re- 
formers, some palpably influenced 
by George, who, if they did not insti- 
tute the Single Tax, did give their 
cities more adequate government: 
fights for public utilities, cheap trans- 
portation and other social necessi- 
ties, which modernized and sustained 
democratic operations; and the influ- 
ence of George on notable persons 
who leavened reform in its various 
forms from Free Trade to Socialism. 

Our author has worked hard to 
overcome the general impression that 
Henry George means no more than 
the Single Tax; for, obviously, if he 
does, and if that is all that he does, 
then there is nothing urgent about 
this newest book about him. But. 
no, our author insists, George means 
much more than the Single Tax. 
George means social justice, un- 
monopolized land, equal opportunity, 
free trade, the nationalization of key 
utilities, and more moral attitudes 
toward social policy. 

I think Professor Barker could 
have faced up to the problem more 
directly. It is all very well to describe 
influence, contemporary triumphs 
and posthumous fame. But if one 
wishes to claim present significance 
for his hero or doctrine, the problem 


changes. There is no question that 
scholars concerned with Henry 
George (and there are several) mug 


read and ponder Barker. But what of | 


the non-scholar? What of the man 
who wants a quicker return for his 
reading time? 

Our author tends‘to credit George 
with too much, in his effort to make 
him a prophet and leader. George 
foreshadows much of all the reform 
which is to come—the Square Deal, 
the New Deal, the “mixed economy,” 
We even have him suggested as the 
“midwife to social democracy” jn 
Great Britain. But, after all, there 
were other reformers in America in 
the latter decades of the nineteenth 
century. There were many, many re- 
formers: Edward Bellamy, Ignatius 
Donnelly, Richard Welling, Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, Eugene V. Debs, 
Daniel De Leon, Benjamin 0. Flower, 
E. L. Godkin, Moorfield Storey. 
These and others constituted the 
Populists, the inflationists, the anti 
imperialists, the nationalizers, the 
Women’s Rights advocates, the Mar:- 
ists, the Prohibitionists, the Free 
Traders, the anarchists. At the least. 
these people and groups helped place 
their programs before the public; a 
the most, they influenced elections 
had their gigantic moments or years. 
and forged alliances for limited or 
long-range objectives. 

And so it does not really serve 
George to try to make a cosmic fig 
ure of him. George contributed to 
Free Trade and to other constructive 
causes. True. But his major an 
individualizing perception did relate 
to the inequitable circumstanc® 
which surrounded landholding a 
land-valuation. Many modern read: 
ers may prefer to see the Single Ta 
as a period piece: an_ interesting 
theory which would doubtless work 
if enough people could be persuaded 
to pay attention to it. But no om 
with any sense of the scope and 
power of reform in George's a 
and after can pass over as chime 
a body of doctrine like George's. h 
such a context, he will find that i 
he tries to rid himself of George, 
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will be separating himself from the 
rst of the American reform tradi- 
tion in the process. 

[| also suggest that more could 
have been done in the present study 
of George with what I have else- 
where had occasion to call “the 
giritual unrest” —something which 
dearly provided George with motive 
power for his work. Professor Barker 
notes that George operated accord- 
ing to Christian principles. I think 
itcan be shown that George—and 


many of his reform contemporaries 
and their successors—had a driving 
need to act as if there. were justice 
and purpose in the universe. This 
was the time, remember, of the Dar- 
winian dispensation: a body-blow to 
many fundamentalists. Some met it 
with Christian Socialism, others with 
ethical-culture principles, permuta- 
tions of religious experiment, the 
religion of humanity. Robert G. 
Ingersoll seems to have made a kind 
of religion of the Republican party. 


George preferred to hold on to a 
type of fundamentalism. In any 
event, social, economic and political 
injustice was met by elements which 
included George in a quasi-religious 
crusade for justice which, up to a 
point—up to 1912, in fact—produced 
resourceful and effective combina- 
tions of social theory and action. 
One may not be sold on the particu- 
lar dynamo which enabled George to 
function; but it is instructive, surely, 
to be aware that there was one. 





Four German Literary Masters 


EricH HELLER of the University 
College of Swansea, Wales, is the edi- 
tor of a valuable series of “Studies in 
Modern European Literature and 
Thought,” which present literary 
criticism and intellectual history in 
short but substantial volumes. The 
authors discussed range from Una- 
muno and Lorca in Spain to Goncha- 
rov in Russia. On the whole, French 
and German writers prevail (the 
Scandinavians are missing thus far, 
despite their great contribution to 
modern European thought). Since 
French writers are generally better 
known to the English-reading world, 
the student will be grateful to Mr. 
Heller, himself a Professor of Ger- 
man, for presenting brief introduc- 
tions' to German authors little known 
in England and America. 

Heinrich yon Kleist, who commit- 
ted suicide in 1811 at the age of 34, 
was first an officer in the Prussian 
Army, but soon left the service. In 
vite of his great gifts as a dramatist 
and short-story writer, he never 
could overcome his bewilderment 
and his isolation. Like Hélderlin, the 
other great tragic and lonely writer 


—_— 
io, 
Cor timrich ton Kleist, by Richard March; Stefan 
ling P by E. K. Bennett; Gerhart Haupmann, by 
ta. Garten—each Yale University Press, 77 pp., 


pghomas Mann, by J. M. Lindsay. Oxford, 138 pp., 
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at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Kleist represents the break- 
through of dark, demoniac forces 
into that realm of enlightened seren- 
ity and classical mastery over which 
Goethe (who had overcome these 
very forces in his The Sorrows of 
Young Werther) stood guard. Like 
Hélderin, Kleist has only lately be- 
gun to be appreciated in Germany. 
Today they are recognized as clas- 
sics. Though both wrote more than 
a century ago, they seem to us in 
many ways almost contemporary au- 
thors, forerunners of the German 
expressionists and of Franz Kafka. 

The German poet Stefan George is 
much less known abroad than his 
contemporary Rainer Maria Rilke. 
George has been frequently com- 
pared to Holderin. Both realized that 
they were living in a time when the 
gods had abandoned men, and both 
thought to replace them. Both re- 
garded themselves as bearers of a 
message to their people. Both planned 
their work on a grand scale. But 
Holderin was by far the greater poet. 
In his excellent study of George, Mr. 
Bennett sums up his impression of 
George’s work in most appropriate 
and valid terms: 

“A walled city, it is laid out— 
like one of those German towns of 


the Renaissance which were planned 
with geometrical precision by some 
autocratic prince of the age—with 
gardens, open places, fountains and 
palaces, a temple surmounting ll. 
About its streets goes one in sing- 
ing robes extolling, acclaiming, ad- 
monishing, warning. We hear his 
voice but we rarely see him. The 
inhabitants stand in noble and he- 
roic attitudes. But they neither move 
nor speak. For they are the sons not 
of Prometheus but of a Pygmalion 
to whom no divine boon has been 
granted. In fact they are statues, and 
one is the statue of a god.” 

More famous abroad are the two 
other German authors, Gerhart 
Hauptmann and Thomas Mann. Both 
lives were long and full of great 
achievements and many honors. 
Hauptmann was born in Prussian 
Silesia in 1862, has mostly lived there 
and died there in 1946. Thomas 
Mann was born in 1875 in Liibeck 
on the Baltic Sea and lives today, 
an octogenarian, near Zurich. Both 
received the Nobel Prize. Both are 
best known for works written in 
their twenties, Mann for his novel 
Buddenbrooks, Hauptmann for his 
early plays which made Theodor 
Fontane hail him as “the fulfiller of 
Ibsen.” Both have grown throughout 
their life, though they have never 
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caught up with the popularity of 
their younger years. 

Buddenbrooks appeared in 1901 
and became the first great best-seller 
of German literature, selling more 
than a million copies. By that time, 
Hauptmann was already famous. 
With him the year 1893 marked the 
climax of his acclaim. In that year, 
his three most successful plays The 
Weavers, The Beaver Coat and Han- 
nele’s Assumption were first per- 
formed and revealed the breadth of 


his talent. The first two were natural- 
istic plays, the third a dream poem 
full of supernatural incidents and 
luxuriant verse. 

Mr. Garten in his study of Haupt- 
mann has given an exemplary and 
lucid interpretation of a complex 
artist who began as a realist and 
ended as a mystic. “Hauptmann 
stands out as one of the last figures 
in European literature who aspired 
to encompass the full range of our 
Western heritage, combining in his 


work its two main streams, the Chris. 
tian and the Greek.” In that sense, 
Hauptmann stands nearer than Mann 
to that inapproachable giant of Eu. 
ropean letters, Goethe. Yet Mann, 
with his concern over the place of 
the artist in bourgeois society and 
over sickness and death as an aid to 
fullness of life. will strike the reader 
as the most ‘“‘modern” and the mos 
problematical of the four great Ger. 
man authors presented here to the 
English-reading public. 





Origins of National Feeling 


Reviewed by Wallace Sokolsky 


Lecturer in History, 
the City College of New York 


Nationalism, Myth and Reality. 
By Boyd C. Shafer. 
Harcourt, Brace. 319 pp. $5.00. 


WE LIVE in an age which witnesses 
the shooting of Congressmen in the 
name of Puerto Rican independence: 
the stopping of a riot at a sporting 
event with the playing of a national 
anthem; the possibility of a cataclys- 
mic war over the desire to unify 
Korea, Indo-China and China; and 
at a time when a leading metropoli- 
tan newspaper quotes in its mast- 
head Stephen Decatur’s toast: “Our 
country! In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations may she always be in 
the right: but our country, right or 
wrong.” In short—an age of nation- 
alism! 

One would assume that an institu- 
tion which commands such deep 
loyalty has been in existence a long 
time and will necessarily remain. As 
a matter of fact, as Mr. Shafer, Man- 
aging Editor of the American His- 
torical Review, attempts to show, the 
nation-state has been with us only 
since the end of the Middle Ages and 
nationalism as we know it since the 
French Revolution. Both arose out of 
a historical context. There is nothing 
divine about their origin or develop- 
ment, nor must we infer that they 
will always be with us. 

How and why did nations come 
into being? Mr. Shafer takes a plu- 
ralistic approach. He rejects the 


Marxist interpretation, which equates 
the rise of the nation-state with the 
bourgeoisie, as too facile a generali- 
zation. (E.g., Russia existed as pri- 
marily an agricultural state until 
well into the nineteenth century.) 
This is not to deny that the middle 
class, if such a categorical term may 
be used, did seek its own profit 
through the nation-state. But so too 
did the working class, at least dur- 
ing the twentieth century. 
Intelligently noting the interplay 
of various factors bearing on the 
rise and growth of nationalism, he 
also makes the oft-neglected point of 
inertia: “Once established as a go- 
ing institution, the national state pos- 
sessed a momentum of its own.” 
More than half the work is de- 
voted to an elaboration of this his- 
torical interaction of idea and insti- 
tution. Into the vacuum caused by 
the secularization of society in the 
eighteenth century and the contempo- 
raneous loss of faith in the monarch’s 
ability to lead rushed the deification 
of le peuple, the masses, the nation. 
Entering the scene at a time when 
concerning 


developing sentiments 
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the volk had already begun to affect 
growing numbers of Central Euro: 
peans, Napoleon, by provoking oppo: 
sition stimulated nineteenth-century 
nationalism. 

Though Shafer admits that “If 
men’s major motivations are love. 
hate and anger, all three could find 
satisfactions in nationalism,” he notes 
as well that “no one can doubt that 
the nation has been a vehicle for the 
social growth ef the individual. ... 
[But] the nation is not the inevitable, 
the only or even the necessary result 
of his gregariousness.” 

Nationalism, nevertheless. does 
exist! And the fact that it is based in 
large impassioned 
myth (which is competently exposed 


measure upon 


as such) does not make it any the 
less real. 

This occasionally repetitive but 
thoughtful and thought-provoking 
book contains both interest and value 
for the intelligent layman. the stl: 


dent and the specialist on national. 
ism. Mr. Shafer, however, might have 


discussed such key questions as the 
dilemma of the liberal sympathetic t0 
the Mazzini-Wilson tradition of sell 
determination in an age when he 
may think nationalism anachronistit 
One hopes that his future writing 
will supplement this first-rate job. 


The New Leader 
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By Martin S. Dworkin 


Two British Films Provide 
Fuzzy View of Cold War 


wo NEW British films illustrate 
ies of the cold war which are 
less neutralist than sentimentalist— 
quite different states of mind in their 
political bearing. 

In Front Page Story, which cine- 
matizes Fleet Street in the manner 
of The Front Page, one of the inci- 
dents interwoven in the story has to 
do with an atomic scientist. The news- 
paper directed by Jack Hawkins, 
news editor, is simply after an exclu- 
sive interview with the scientist, Mar- 
tin Miller, who has just arrived from 
atop secret trip to the United States. 
But it is soon apparent—childishly 
so—that he is giving away important 
information to unnamed parties. In 
fact, it turns out that the scientist 
has persuaded himself of some notion 
of international peace that equates 
freedom of information with passing 
matchboxes of secret data to mys- 
lerious strangers. He provides the 
newspaper editor with a manifesto 
of his beliefs, and the editor care- 
fully has their interview recorded, 
then reluctantly calls in the police. 
He has lost a story too revealing to 
be revealed. But his principal regret 
is that the scientist, a man of “con- 
science” and “courage,” has to be 
lurned over to the authorities. 

The portrayal of the scientist is a 
curious compound of addled inno- 
cence and knowing dedication. He 
seems a man who finally has found 
happiness and a key to the future in 
devotion to a cause of universal, mu- 
tual naiveté. The caricature of the 


itesponsible scientist toying with 
Cosmic security is now familiar on 
the screen: here he seems to have 
laken on strangely refracted qualities 
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of actual persons, out of notorious 
cases of scientific espionage of recent 
years. This affectionately drawn 
lunatic is quite incredible—which is. 
perhaps, as lunatics should be. But 
the rub is that the film intends him 
to be taken seriously—even admired 
—with his charismatic naiveté pro- 
posed as something of a_ political 
principle. 

Chance Meeting, directed by An- 
thony Asquith from a screenplay by 
George Tabori and Robin Estridge. 
indicts both cold war antagonists for 
their coldness concerning the feel- 
ings of their followers. Precisely, the 
film contrasts the warm, romantic at- 
tachment of two young people, one 
from each side of the Iron Curtain. 
with the cold, impersonal pressures 
of security procedures and the in- 
flexibility of ideologies. This con- 
frontation is dubious to begin with, 
although it may seem to intend a 
worthy point about the inhumanity of 
human interventions between people 
who seek only to love each other. For 
it alloys the argument to have the 
two people be young, mutually at- 
tractive and physically impassioned. 
That people may be brought together 
by desire does not erase or discon- 
firm the beliefs which divide them. 
An argument from concupiscence is 
poor dialectics, even if it may appear 
to counterpose the beneficent fanati- 
cism of lovers with the cataclysmic 
fanaticism of ideologues. 

When the two young people in ad- 
dition turn out to be an American 
diplomatic code clerk and the daugh- 
ter-secretary of an Iron Curtain 
minister, the argument becomes ri- 
diculous. David Knight is handsome, 


and Odile Versois is lovely: they are 
two nice kids who mean no treason 
—and they are going to have a baby. 
But they also have access to arcana 
of classified information. What are 
the respective security officials to 
think or do? The film makes them all 
albeit well-meaning 
ones, who chase the lovers about, 


into meanies, 


occasioning a few well-managed bits 
of dramatic suspense borrowed from 
innumerable chase sequences on 
trains in British films. The two 
finally put out to sea in a fishing 
boat, pass through a storm, and sail 
off happily into unpolitical space 
somewhere—leaving the cold war 
and its representatives behind, on a 
beach fringed with barbed wire. 

This ending is pathetic, in a way, 
revealing an impoverishment even of 
daydreaming. For if the opposition 
of love and politics can be resolved 
only in fantasy, why not hallucinate a 
peace, and not merely an escape to 
vacancy? For all that the lovers have 
any place to go, or any way of living 
when they get there, the film might 
just as well have played it that love 
conquered all, the nations were en- 
raptured by romance, and the world 
came to the wedding, where Dulles 
was best man, and Molotov gave the 
bride away. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are requested when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of Tue New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, Tue New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. 








OPPORTUNITY TO PUT BE- 
LIEFS INTO ACTION. Live in 
unsegregated community. Attrac- 
tive new 3-bedroom ranch homes 
just outside Philadelphia, $11,990. 
New model has added playroom, 
den, powder room. Near Philadel- 
phia Interchange, Pa. Turnpike. 
100% mortgages available. Tele- 
phone Elmwood 7-4325. Concord 
Park Homes, Old Lincoln High- 
way and Street Road, Trevose, 
Pa. 
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“HIGHEST RATING” 
A MOVIE MUST!" 


DEAR EDITOR 


RUARK REVIEW 


Congratulations on publishing Keith Irvine’s 
review of Robert Ruark’s Something of Value 
[NL, May 2]. I have been watching the review- 
ing of this book with some interest and, to date, 
Tue New Leaper has printed the most respon- 
sible and perspicacious notice of this unpleasant 
work. Perhaps I should add—as usual! 

New York City GEOFFREY WAGNER 


ADA 


I read William E. Bohn’s column on Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action in the April 4 New 
Leaver. I don’t like his applying democracy’s 
scoring method to Communism. Totalitarianism 
is not a method of majority control. As an anti- 
Communist of long standing, he knows very 
well how a handful of Communists can control 
the policies in unions although outnumbered 
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“ELECTRIFYING! WE 
ENDORSE IT HEARTILY!" 


starring 
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Glenn FORD 


Anne FRANCIS © Louis CALHERN 
with MARGARET HAYES 


NOW at 





RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation 


Rockefeller Center 


“INTERRUPTED MELODY" 


in CinemaScope and Color starring 


GLENN FORD - 


ELEANOR PARKER 


with ROGER MOORE e CECIL KELLAWAY 
Directed by CURTIS BERNHARDT e Produced by JACK CUMMINGS 


e An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: '"RHYTHMS and ROMANCE''—Gala new revue produced 
by Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 


Ensemble . 


. Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 





ten to one and often one hundred to one, Qyer 
a third of those present at the ADA meetin 
invariably supported the side the Daily Worke 
would have taken. This is highly dangerous ) 
America, and I hope the ADA will clean the 
Communist influence out of their organization 
before it is too late. 
Summit, N. J. Homer Duotey 
Dr. Bohn replies: 

I don’t see what Mr. Dudley means by saying 
that I applied a scoring method to my account 
of the voting at the ADA convention. I did not 
give any figures. I merely reported that on 
three points the convention voted decisively 
against what would have been the Communist 
point of view had there been any Communists 
there. But during the three debates I did not 
hear anyone who talked like a Communist. The 
minority groups were made up of young people 
who thought that they were standing for free 
thought and free speech. During the discussion, 
they had a chance to learn from their older or 
more hard-headed colleagues, and I am sure 
they went away with clearer ideas about Com 
munism. That sort of straight talk is just what 
generous and enthusiastic youngsters need. 


FORMOSA 

Even if I thoroughly disagreed with Herrymon 
Maurer [“Formosa and, Free World Policy,” 
THe New Leaner, April 4], I would admire his 
article for two qualities—the limpidity of his 
style and exposition, and the temperance of 
his thought and language. These qualities, of 
course, give the piece its great power, and I do 
not think they are ever possessed by writers 
who have not studied and thought deeply ona 
subject. I happen also to agree with substanti- 
ally everything Mr. Maurer said. 
Windsor, Vt. EFFINGHAM EVARTs 


Those who disagree with a point of view 
are generally more vocal than those who are it 
accord with it. Since some controversy seems 
to have developed in your columns over the 
merits of Herrymon Maurer’s excellent supple 
ment on Formosa, may I belatedly put myself 
on record in appreciation of it. 

And while I am writing this, I would like to 
add that I found William Henry Chemberlin’s 
column on the Formosa “Package Deal” vey 
sympathetic. For many years now, I have 
thought Mr. Chamberlin’s contribution unfail 
ingly readable, and if I have ever disagreed 
with his analysis of a situation, I cannot n0¥ 
recall the occasion. 


Newton Centre, Mass. Mitton Hinovs 


It is a triumph of journalism to have Pu 
. . ‘ ” 
before the American public such a “scoop ™ 


The New Leader 
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You help others — you help yourself — when you join your Red Cross 


There are 317 crosses on this map. Each marks a Red Cross Chapter where disaster sttl 
suddenly in 1953-1954 and where the Red Cross working with local organizations gavel 
lief to disaster sufferers. 7 
What will the Disaster Map for 1955 look like? Will there be fewer crosses? Or more?! 
one knows. But one thing is certain: Year in and year out, on the average, your Red ( 
working with other local agencies gives relief in 6 disaster calls a week somewhere in} 


U.S.A. 


When It Happens No One Is Alone... 
You will be there—because your Red Cross will be there! 


That is the Red Cross way when disaster strikes; when blood or first aid save a life; w a 
serviceman or his family needs a helping hand. 7 
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